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Convention  Address  of  Retiring  President 

Byf  George  R.  Gerard 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Belleville 


At  this  opening  hour  of  the  Seventy- 
third  Annual  Convention  of  our  Association, 
your  President  desires  to  give  an  account  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  during  the 
past  year. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  I  wish  to  di¬ 
gress  a  little  and  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  fallen  from  among  us 
since  last  we  met.  We  name  in  particular, 
Jason  S.  Hoffman,  for  forty-eight  years 
teacher  and  superintendent  in  Hunterdon 
County,  and  Holly  W.  Maxson,  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  of  West  New  York,  and  a 
member  of  our  Redress  Committee.  It  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  name  all  who  have 
gone ;  but  they  too,  every  one,  fought  a  good 
fight,  have  finished  their  course,  have  kept 
the  faith. 

Taking  up  the  review  of  the  affairs  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  for 
the  past  twelve  months,  I  wish  to  report  that 
it  has  been  a  year  of  satisfactory  progress, 
demonstrating  to  all  the  value  of  unity  of 
effort.  It  has  only  been  through  organiza¬ 
tion  that  we  have  achieved  for  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey  that  high  rank  they 
now  occupy  and  that  high  professional 
standing  for  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  that 
is  generally  accorded  us.  It  is  indubitably 
true  that  the  success  of  schools  depends  upon 
the  breadth  and  strength  of  the  teacher. 

To  us  as  members  of  this  Association,  per¬ 
haps  the  outstanding  event  of  the  year 
was  the  report  of  the  Special  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  1926  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  An¬ 
nuity  Fund  and  to  inquire  into  the  adminis¬ 
tration  thereof.  This  Commission,  after  a 


year’s  exhaustive  study,  reported  to  the 
Legislature  of  1927  in  February  last,  and  I 
can  give  no  clearer  conception  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  than  to  quote  from  the  summary  of  the 
report,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“The  entire  acftuarial  structure  is  sound, 
conservative  and  in  harmony  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  experience  to  date  of  the  New  Jersey 
teaching  corps  and  similar  teachers’  pension 
funds.  The  benefits  provided  are  sufficiently 
large  to  provide  adequate  protection  after 
retirement,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  make 
the  cost  prohibitive  if  sound  plans  of  financ¬ 
ing  are  used.  The  method  of  financing  now 
in  use  is  economical,  equitable,  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  State.’’ 

There,  fellow  teachers,  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  the  fruition  of  all  we  have 
for  years  labored  toward ! 

Another  achievement  of  the  year  of  which 
we  are  very  proud  is  the  appearance  of  the 
initial  issues  of  our  own  official  magazine. 
The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review.  You 
have  all  received  your  copies,  and  we  hope 
have  been  pleased  with  the  contents.  It  is 
planned  to  increase  the  number  of  issues  to 
four  next  year,  which  will  keep  you  more 
timely  advised  of  the  educational  affairs  of 
the  State.  We  are  pleased  to  tell  you  that 
the  magazine  is  already  nearly  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  we  believe  will  soon  be  entirely  so. 

The  general  affairs  of  the  Association  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  have  been  managed  by  your  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  with  care  and  with  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  of  success.  Every  case  of 
needed  support  for  a  teacher  seeking  justice 
has  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
ContinueJ  on  page  40 


The  Review  —  Its  Purpose 

The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review  is  the  property  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association.  It  is  your  magazine,  and  the  committee  in  Qhargc 
of  it  wants  you  to  feel  so  much  responsibility  as  a  part  owner  that  you  will 
feel  free  to  help  in  making  it  function  in  every  possible  way  as  the  Official 
Organ  of  the  State  Association.  New  Jersey  is  a  leader  in  educational  affairs. 
If  the  Review  can  render  real  aid  in  maintaining  an  educational  program 
second  to  none,  then  it  will  have  served  its  purpose. 
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The  Boiling  Point  In  Education 

Convention  Address 

B}f  Dr.  Henry  Turner  Bailey 

Director,  Cleveland  School  of  Art 


I  want  you  to  forget  that  I  have  amything 
to  do  with  the  Cleveland  School  of  Art;  I 
want  you  to  forget  that  you  are  teachers, 
for  the  time  being,  and  I  want  you  to  think 
with  me  about  a  subject  that,  since  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  seems  to 
be  increasingly  significant,  namely,  water. 

If  we  had  known  water  only  in  tempera¬ 
tures  below  thirty-two  degrees,  we  would 
know  it  only  as  a  solid.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  substance  of  ice  from  absolute  cold 
up  to  thirty-one  degrees.  At  thirty-two  de¬ 
grees  a  physical  miracle  takes  place;  that 
which  has  been  a  solid  suddenly  becomes  a 
liquid,  and  from  that  point  onwards,  with 
the  rise  in  temperature,  it  continues  to  be 
a  liquid.  You  may  raise  the  temperature  to 
one  hundred,  to  two  hundred,  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven,  and  it  is  still  a  liquid;  it 
has  degrees  of  warmth,  but  it  is  still  a  liquid. 
At  two  hundred  and  twelve,  another  physi¬ 
cal  miracle  occurs,  and  the  thing  which  has 
been  a  liquid  suddenly  becomes  an  invisible 
vapor.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
ice  to  predict  the  miracle  which  occurs  at 
thirty  two ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
water  to  predict  the  miracle  which  occurs 
at  two  hundred  and  twelve,  and  the  fact 
that  the  same  substance  can  appear  as  a 
solid,  a  liquid  and  a  vapor  is  a  rather  ex¬ 
traordinary  fact. 

Now  that  substances  is  valuable  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes  at  each  stage  of  its  history; 
as  ice,  it  is  valuable  because  it  is  solid,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  cold,  because  it  is  rigid,  because 
it  is  unyielding ;  it  is  valuable  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive,  as  a  preventative;  things  that  ordinar¬ 
ily  will  sprout  with  water  do  not  sprout 
when  ice  is  applied;  there  is  a  certain  value 
in  that.  But  ice  has  not  the  value  that  water 
has.  Water  is  a  liquid,  accommodating 
where  the  ice  is  solid  and  unyielding.  Water 
is  usable  in  more  ways  than  ice  is  usable. 
It  is  valuable  to  drink,  yes;  it  is  valuable 
to  wash  with;  if  is  valuable  for  irrigation, 
to  make  things  grow ;  it  is  valuable  in  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  floating  of  heavy  loads  in 
ships  and  barges;  it  is  valuable  in  diluting 
things  that  are  a  little  too  violent  unlev 


they  are  diluted.  It  has  value  in  a  large 
way;  it  changes  the  running  sand  to  com, 
as  Emerson  said ;  water  makes  beautiful 
landscapes  possible;  it  makes  possible  also 
wonderful  clouds;  our  sunrises  and  sunsets 
that  appeal  to  the  imagination,  are  possible 
because  of  water  in  the  air.  Water  makes 
possible  rainbows,  those  scintillating  visions 
with  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  which  have 
lured  the  race  always  to  conquest.  So  water 
is  a  pretty  valuable  substance,  but  at  two 
hundred  and  twelve  degrees  it  floats  out,  it 
becomes  vapor,  invisible  but  of  high  poten¬ 
tiality;  it  is  an  explosive  in  that  condition, 
it  is  giant  power  as  compared  with  man 
power.  Our  greatest  mills  and  industry  are 
possible  through  it.  It  is  a  transforming 
power;  it  is  a  power  that  has  possibilities 
beyond  anything  that  water  could  possibly 
present. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  and  began  teach¬ 
ing,  I  used  to  believe  everjrthing  I  heard  at 
teachers’  conventions  and  everything  I  read 
in  books  for  teachers.  I  do  not  believe 
everything  now  that  I  believed  then.  As 
Stevenson  says,  “to  believe  at  forty  what 
you  believe  at  twenty  is  to  confess  to  hav¬ 
ing  been  birched  for  twenty  years  and  none 
the  wiser.’’  I  was  told  in  my  young  teach¬ 
ing  days  that  the  progress  of  childhood  in 
education  was  a  perfectly  orderly  process 
wherever  you  had  schools;  in  other  words, 
there  is  a  normal  increase  in  the  child’s  in¬ 
telligence  and  power  by  virtue  of  his  pro¬ 
gression  from  grade  to  grade. 

But  that  is  not  troe.  If  you  want  a  dia¬ 
gram  to  show  the  progress  of  people  under 
education,  you  would  draw  a  diagram  like 
that  we  have  for  the  history  of  water.  It  is 
dead  level  for  a  while ;  as  long  as  people  are 
illiterate,  they  are  at  the  dead  level.  Now 
then,  a  primary  teacher  by  her  extraordi¬ 
nary  ability,  performs  that  miracle  of  get¬ 
ting  a  little  child’s  brain  to  translate  the 
vibrations  from  crooked  blackboard  marks 
through  the  sensations  of  his  eye  into  his 
brain.  When  that  occurs,  the  child  has  to 
come  to  thirty-two  degrees  and  then  he  has 
gone  up  to  a  new  level  and  becomes  liquid. 
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Now  these  people  down  here  at  the  dead 
level  are  valuable.  They  are  stolid,  they  are 
passive,  they  are  preservatives,  like  ice.  If 
you  want  to  preserve  an  old  tradition,  an  old 
document,  anything  that  has  been,  you  just 
pack  it  with  illiteracy  and  it  will  stay  there. 
If  you  want  no  growth,  intellectual  or 
spiritual,  keep  people  in  the  ice  stage,  the 
illiterate  stage,  and  that  stage  has  always 
been  valuable  to  every  kind  of  imperialism. 
But  when  thirty-two  comes  and  the  person 
becomes  literate,  he  becomes  intelligent, 
mobile,  useful  in  a  larger  way,  co-operative. 
Things  will  grow  in  his  brain.  Social  organ¬ 
izations  are  possible;  political  organizations 
of  the  right  kind  are  possible ;  clubs  are  pos¬ 
sible  ;  libraries,  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
churches.  Leagues  of  Nations  and  things  of 
that  sort  are  possible  when  people  are  liter¬ 
ate,  when  they  are  in  that  level  that  we 
ordinarily  call  the  level  of 
intelligence  or  education. 

But  you  know  the  high¬ 
est  results  that  teachers 
can  achieve  are  not  those 
results;  the  highest  re¬ 
sults  occur  when  you 
raise  the  temperature  of 
the  ordinary  boy  and  girl 
to  two  hundred  and 
twelve  so  that  be  blows 
up,  so  that  he  becomes  a 
potent  factor  in  the  com¬ 
munity  thinking  for  him¬ 
self,  acting  for  himself, 
creating,  is  dynamic.  That 
is  the  chief  end  of  education  in  a  democracy ; 
not  only  to  secure  a  crowd  of  general  intelli¬ 
gence,  but  to  secure  leaders  for  that  crowd, 
and  we  must  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  our  children  in  the 
public  schools  to  the  boiling  point  where 
they  become  free,  self-acting  and  dynamic. 

Of  course  all  our  systenas  of  grading,  all 
our  tests  of  intelligence,  all  our  standardiza¬ 
tion  systems,  examinations  and  graduations 
and  all  that,  are  like  thermometers  of  var¬ 
ious  kinds  to  test  the  temperature  of  warm 
water;  they  fail  when  it  comes  to  steam. 
How  could  you  measure  Galileo,  for  instance, 
or  any  system  of  education,  or  Columbus,  or 
Ford,  or  Luther  Burbank  or  any  other  dy¬ 
namic  personality  f  You  cannot  do  it.  All 
of  those  thermometers  are  good,  but  they 
have  their  limitations  when  it  comes  to 
achieving  results  of  the  right  sort.  I  am  not 
going  to  theorize  with  you  about  how  to  do 
this  thing,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  facts.  The 


It  is  our  business  to  make  a 
generation  of  bo}fs  and  girls 
clettneT-e\)ed,  more  sensitive, 
more  courageous,  more  righteous, 
more  completely  inspired  by  the 
divine  ideals  than  rve  are.  That 
is  the  only  excuse  for  the  public 
schools. — Dr.  Henry  Turner 
Bailey. 


great  problem  is  to  raise  children  to  that 
level  where  they  will  think  for  themselves 
and  where  their  creative  power  becomes 
normal. 

Years  ago  I  was  visiting  a  little  town 
with  William  C.  Bates,  afterwards  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  Cambridge.  Just  as 
we  were  leaving,  1  noticed  a  little  girl  whis¬ 
pering  something,  and  the  teacher  turned  to 
Superintendent  Bates  and  said,  “I  want 
to  know  if  you  will  stop  long  enough 
to  hear  Frank  McMenny  play  on  Ms 
violin  f”  Mr.  Bates  said,  “Of  course 
we  will.”  A  little  lame  boy  went  to  the 
closet  door.  He  came  out  Vith  his  violin, 
and,  standing  in  front  of  us,  tuned  his  violin 
and  began  to  play.  He  played  like  a  master 
without  the  slightest  embarrassment.  I 
watched  the  faces  of  those  children,  the  way 
they  settled  back  in  their  chairs  and  smiled 
and  conveyed  to  me  the 
assurance  that  they  knew 
exactly  what  Frank  was 
going  to  do  and  what  he 
would  do  to  us.  We  were 
simply  thrilled  by  the 
playing.  When  he  fin¬ 
ished  Mr.  Bates  turned  to 
Miss  Leonard  and  asked, 
“Have  you  any  more 
geniuses  like  Frank 
She  said,  “Mary,  would 
you  like  to  sing?”  And 
a  little  Italian  girl  stood 
up  and  sang  just  as  beau¬ 
tifully  as  Frank  had 
played.  Then  I  remembered  that  we 
had  individual  singing  in  the  school  I  at¬ 
tended.  Somehow  this  was  different;  we  all 
enjoyed  it,  including  Mary,  who  did  the 
singing,  '^en  she  went  back  to  her  seat 
I  said  to  Miss  Leonard,  “Haven’t  you  some¬ 
body  who  can  drawt’’  She  turned  to  an¬ 
other  pupil  and  said,  “Louis,  wouldn’t  you 
like  to  draw  for  Mr.  Bailey t’’  He  was  a 
little  French  Canadian  and  he  drew  a  prane- 
ing  horse.  Back  in  the  comer  there  was  one 
of  those  lanky  country  boys,  fifteen  years 
old,  six  feet  and  one  inch  tall,  and  Mr.  Bates 
said  to  the  teacher,  “Miss  Leonard,  what  is 
his  specialty?’’  She  said,  “Peter,  it  is  get¬ 
ting  a  little  too  close  here;  will  you  please 
open  the  window?’’ 

I  have  told  you  that  incident  to  show  you 
the  spirit  of  the  teacher  who  wants  to  raise 
all  the  children  to  the  boiling  point.  Every 
student  in  that  school  is  a  specialist;  there 
is  something  this  boy  can  do  that  no  other 
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boy  can  do ;  there  is  aomething  that  girl  can 
do  better  than  any  other  girl.  When  Pete 
is  ashamed  of  his  height,  and  consequently 
walks  about  stooped  over  instead  of  stand¬ 
ing  up  and  being  proud  of  it,  he  has  the 
wrong  spirit.  When  you  have  people  in 
your  room  of  whom  you  say,  when  some¬ 
body  comes  in  and  asks  about  them,  “Yes, 
he  can  draw,  but  that  is  all  he  can  do,” 
there  is  the  wrong  spirit  in  that  school. 
But  when  you  realize  that  we  have  gifts 
each  different  and- are  capable  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  a  little  better  than  any  other  in  some 
particular  field  and  encourage  the  specialist, 
you  are  getting*  along  the  right  way,  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  right  spirit,  and  there  is  hope  for 
you. 

What  I  am  recommending  is  that  spirit. 
Don’t  let  one  of  them  go. 

You  have  to  be  like  that 
old  Chinese  potter;  you 
know  you  put  these  fads, 
all  these  new  things  in  the 
public  schools,  super¬ 
visors,  specialists,  every¬ 
thing,  in  the  hope  of  rais¬ 
ing  more  of  the  water  to 
the  boiling  point,  but  the 
old  Chinese  potter,  after 
he  had  thrown  all  the  fuel 
into  the  furnace  and  all 
his  furniture,  dove  in  him¬ 
self.  When  the  furnace 
cooled  off  there  was  the 
marvelous,  translucent 
porcelain  that  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  make.  If  you  are 
going  to  raise  your  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  boiling  point,  you  have  got  to 
throw  yourself  in.  You  cannot  do  it  with 
an  electric  clock;  you  cannot  do  it  with 
something  to  punch  when  you  come  into  the 
school  and  when  you  go  out. 

I  have  read  books  on  public  speaking;  I 
know  better  than  to  refer  to  myself,  but  my 
conscience  lets  me  do  it.  I  had  an  awfully 
good  time  in  school,  especially  in  the  high 
school,  where  we  had  a  master  who  was 
deaf.  Those  were  two  gala  years.  We  en¬ 
joyed  a  life  that  never  came  to  his  con¬ 
sciousness  at  all.  We  had  a  marvelous  time, 
and  then,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  was 
replaced  by  Samuel  A.  Snow,  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  was  one  of  those  teachers  who 
believed  that  every  goose  in  his  school  is  a 
swan.  He  was  bound  to  make  the  trans¬ 
formation,  and  he  began  on  me.  Toward 
the  first  of  February  he  announced  that  wc 
were  going  to  have  a  formal  graduation.  It 


was  the  first  graduation  that  country  high 
school  had  ever  had,  and  he  told  us  what  it 
would  be  like.  There  would  be  a  valedic¬ 
torian  and  a  salutatorian  who  would  speak 
in  Latin,  a  class  historian,  and  a  class 
prophet,  and  all  that.  He  made  it  so  allur¬ 
ing  that  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
try  to  be  the  valedictorian.  I  knew  that  I 
could  not  be  the  salutatorian  because  I 
could  not  speak  in  Latin,  so  I  cut  out 
everything,  and  when  the  final  examina¬ 
tions  were  checked  off,  I  was  it.  Mr. 
Snow  handed  out  to  us  the  subjects  for  our 
orations,  and  the  one  he  gave  me  was,  “The 
Influence  of  Steam  on  Civilization.”  He  said, 
“Now  Henry,  if  you  will  study  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Brittanica,  get  all  your  facts  and 
string  them  together  in  a  logical  fashion  and 
write  a  good  essay  and 
commit  it  to  memory,  that 
will  be  your  oration.”  I 
did  exactly  what  he  said. 
I  wrote  a  good  article  and 
began  to  rehearse  it.'  I 
remember  a  particular  re¬ 
hearsal;  the  rest  of  the 
class  were  there ;  there 
were  only  six  of  us,  two 
boys  and  four  girls.  I 
went  through  the  oration 
without  a  slip.  I  had  the 
gestures  exactly  as  I  was 
taught  to  make  them  and 
I  did  not  miss  a  word. 
When  I  finished  Mr.  Snow 
rose  and  looked  at  me  and 
said,  “Henry,  I  expected 
something  better  than 
that  from  you.”  “Why,  how  could  it  be 
better?  I  had  all  the  facts;  the  grammar 
has  been  checked;  there  wasn’t  a  slip  in  it; 
every  gesture  was  in  the  right  place,”  I  re¬ 
plied. 

I  had  every  date  right,  copied  from  the 
Encyclopedia  Brittanica.  I  had  not  made  a 
slip,  but  I  could  not  forget  what  he  said. 
Saturday  I  was  uncomfortable  all  day;  his 
words  kept  going  through  my  mind.  Sunday 
I  went  to  church  and  the  minister  preached 
about  the  man  who  had  his  talent  hid  in  a 
napkin.  I  wondered  if  Snow  had  been  after 
him,  because  he  preached  at  me.  On  Mon¬ 
day  every  time  I  looked  up  I  saw  Snow 
looking  at  me  and  I  got  more  and  more  un¬ 
comfortable.  Tuesday  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
remember  lying  in  bed  hearing  the  clock 
strike  eleven  and  then  twelve.  Suddenly 
the  outline  of  an  address  came  into  my  mind. 
Continued  on  page  32 
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OIo  MrmbrrB  of 
pra’  Aaaonatiqn: 

The  Editorial  Board  of  the 
Revien>  extend  to  all  members 
of  the  State  Association  cordial 
greetings  and  the  i»ish  that  1928 
ma\)  be  a  \)ear  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  Tvhich  ma^  make  it  notable 
in  your  professional  career. 
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Progress  of  Public  Schools  in  Mexico 

Convention  Address 

B}}  Jose  Miguel  Bejarano 

Secretary,  Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 


Amazing  as  it  is,  the  material  progress 
realized  by  Mexico  during  the  regimes  of 
I’residents  Obregon  and  Calles  is  only  of 
secondary  importance  when  compared  with 
the  strides  the  country  has  made  during  the 
last  seven  years  in  the  spiritual  and  social 
realm.  Everybody  knew  that  the  wealth  was 
there,  the  enormous  natural  resources  of 
Mexico,  its  size  and  its  population,  and  it 
only  took  for  the  country  to  have  peace  and 
a  business-like  government  to  restart  its 
agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  ;  but  very  few  people  in  the 
United  States  know  that  a  new  conscious¬ 
ness  has  been  awakened  in  the  man  of  the 
the  masses  there.  He  has  passed  through 
the  agony  and  affliction  of  a  strife  that  has 
made  him  more  conscious  of  his  sufferings 
and  his  powers.  He  went  into  it  a  creature 
on  two  feet;  he  emerges  from  it  a  Man. 

As  one  travels  among  the  Mexican  peas¬ 
ants  and  hears  their  evening  talks  on  the 
plaza  benches,  one  is  assured  that  thousands 
have  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
meaning  of  human  societies  and  problems  of 
their  maintenance  and  happiness.  Laughing, 
healthy  children  pour  out  of  crowded  schools 
daily — happy  children  play  in  the  open  and 
playgrounds  (something  new),  while  groups 
of  workers  are  seen  in  the  twilight  entering 
night  schools.  Young  men  and  young 
women  from  the  professional  schools  and 
State  colleges  are  lecturing  over  the  week¬ 
ends  on  sanitation,  the  prevention  of  disease, 
the  improvement  of  crops,  the  history  of 
Mexico,  the  meaning  of  the  Revolution,  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Mexico  has  declared  war  on  illiteracy. 
Never  before  in  the  fascinating  history  of 
the  Mexican  people  has  such  a  national 
movement  for  enlightment  reached,  with 
rural  schools  and  missionaries  of  education, 
the  isolated  villages  in  the  wooded  sierras 
and  the  remotest  pueblos  in  the  verdant  val¬ 
leys  of  the  land.  Not  many  people  in  the 
United  States  fully  realize  the  tremendous 


significance  of  the  movement  for  education 
that  is  going  on  quietly  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Indeed,  there  are  some  people  who 
think  that  in  Mexico  nothing  can  go  on 
quietly. 

In  1923  Mexico  had  eight  hundred  sixty 
rural  schools;  today  it  has  3,750.  The  pub¬ 
lic  school  population  of  Mexico  is  nearly  one 
million  five  himdred  thousand,  and  every 
factory,  every  mine,  every  enterprise  em¬ 
ploying  labor  has  its  own  educational  estab¬ 
lishment.  One  steel  mill  in  Monterey  alone 
has  two  thousand  students  in  its  schools. 
The  University  of  Mexico  City  has  10,000 
students,  a  large  number  being  women. 

Just  the  same  as  the  United  States,  since 
1914,  when  the  World  War  began,  has 
changed  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation 
from  the  financial  point  of  view,  during  the 
last  seventeen  years  Mexico  has  changed  its 
position  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation 
in  the  social,  educational,  intellectual  and 
artistic  point  of  view.  Before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Mexico  had  to  depend  on  foreign  na¬ 
tions  for  its  educational  and  spiritual  food; 
ideas,  systems  and  even  the  actual  books 
came  from  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
and  the  result  was  a  chronic  educational  in¬ 
digestion,  and  that  such  effort,  such  little 
effort,  as  was  made  to  enlighten  and  edu¬ 
cate  the  country  went  mainly  to  waste.  The 
Mexican  people  have  their  own  idiosyncra- 
cies  and  peculiar  problems  of  their  own  and 
could  not  be  very  well  fitted  into  foreign 
standards. 

One  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  ancient 
Greece,  Heraclitus,  after  living  in  the  wild¬ 
erness  since  he  ran  away  from  Ephesus  when 
he  was  offered  the  government  of  the  city, 
was  discovered  by  a  number  of  his  friends 
who  asked  him:  “After  all  these  studies, 
struggles  and  meditations,  what  hast  thou 
found And  Heraclitus  answered:  “I 
have  found  something  extraordinary,  some¬ 
thing  of  enormous  importance ;  I  have  found 
myself." 

After  seventeen  years  of  Revolution,  the 
Mexican  is  proud  to  state  that  he  has  found 
something  of  enormous  importance — he  has 
found  himsftlf. 
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Public  School  Teachers  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 


Fiorcnce  L.  Maine* 
Newark 


ond  term  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  Al¬ 
though  last  year  was  her  first  as  a  legislator, 
she  was  appointed  to  four  important  Joint 
ComKiittees,  being  named  chairman  of 
one,  the  Committee  on  School  for  Feeble- 
Minded  Children.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Home  for  Feeble-Minded  Wo¬ 
men,  Committee  on  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  and  Committee  on  State  Library.  Miss 
Haines,  who  is  Supervisor  of  Music  of 
Platoon  Schools  and  Junior  High  Schools, 
was  an  active  worker  in  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage,  and  previous  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Nineteenth  Constitutional  Amendment, 
was  secretary  of  the  Women’s  Political 
Union.  Miss  Haines  is  a  Republican. 

The  third  of  the  three  law-making  teach¬ 
ers  is  Miss  Jones,  who  will  enter  upon  her 
third  term  at  the  1928  session.  During  her 
two  years  in  the  house,  she  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Home  for 
Feeble-Minded  Women,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  State  Reformatory  for 
Women,  and  the  Committee  on  Printing. 
Miss  Jones  is  supervisor  of  Visual  Education 
for  the  South  Orange  and  Maplewood  Public 
School  Systems.  Like  Miss  Haines,  she  is 
a  Republican  in  politics. 


When  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature 
convenes  next  month,  three  public  school 
teachers  will  again  take  seats  in  the  House 
of  Assembly.  They  are  Miss  May  Carty,  of 
Jersey  City;  Miss  Florence  Haines,  of  New¬ 
ark,  and  Miss  Agnes  Jones,  of  South  Orange, 
all  of  whom  were  re-elected  at  the  last  elec¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Carty,  who  is  vice-principal  of  Pub¬ 
lic  School  No.  29,  of  Jersey  City,  is  the 
veteran  of  the  group.  She  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Legislature  four  years,  the  1928 
session  being  her  fifth  term.  Since  entering 
the  lower  house,  she  has  served  on  two  im¬ 
portant  committees.  In  1925  she  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  named  to  investigate 
the  working  conditions  of  women  in  this 
State.  The  year  following  she  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Commission  for  the  Revision 
of  the  Blue  Laws.  In  addition,  she  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Education  Committee  each 
year.  Miss  Carty  is  president  of  the  Vice- 
Principals’  Association  of  Jersey  City,  and 
believing  that  teachers  should  continue  to 
learn,  she  is  now  in  the  Junior  Class  of  the 
New  Jersey  Law  School.  She  is  a  Democrat 
in  politics. 

The  1928  session  will  be  Miss  Haines’  sec¬ 
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The  Boy  and  the  Curriculum 

Convention  Adireu 

Bertha  Lawrence 

Supervisor  of  /nstructi'on.  Junior  High  School  No,  4,  Trenton 


Everything  that  functions  operates 
through  some  medium.  Now  the  medium 
through  which  formal  education  functions 
IS  the  curriculum.  What  is  the  curriculum  t 
Briefly,  it  is  that  group  of  school  experiences 
by  means  of  which  pupils  are  aided  in  self 
realization  along  definite  lines,  a  process 
which  occurs  only  whenever  an  experience 
grips  an  individual’s  attention  with  sufficient 
force  to  draw  him  out  and  lead  to  expression 
of  his  capacities. 

It  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  human  trait 
to  seek  to  standardize  processes  and  outputs. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  when  the  cur¬ 
tain  of  history  first  rose  in  the  Oriental 
fertile  river  valleys  it  displayed  a  rigidly 
prescribed  curriculum  for  the  training  of 
the  adolsecents  of  the  group.  It  was  the 
great  service  of  Athens  that  she  broke  the 
hide-bound  conformity  of  this  primitive  sys¬ 
tem  and  gave  to  the  world  the  idea  of  an 
education  planned  to  cultivate  individuality. 
It  shatters  our  complacency  somewhat  to 
find  a  Plato  and  even  an  Isocrates  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  procedures  of  a  Bobbitt  and  a 
Charters  by  analyzing  man’s  capacities,  de¬ 
termining  the  effect  of  training  and  practice 
upon  them  and  using  these  findings  together 
with  what  each  youth  proposed  to  do  as  the 
starting  point  for  determining  the  curricular 
content  in  the  training  of  the  Athenian 
adolescent  boy.  From  thence  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  education  has  progressed  in  huge 
waves  along  which  periods  of  comparative 
rigidity  have  alternated  with  periods  of  the 
greatest  freedom  for  individual  self  expres¬ 
sion.  Today  the  junior  high  school  seems  to 
stand  at  a  nodal  point  halting  between  a 
desire  to  maintain  the  ultimate  in  individ¬ 
uality  and  a  yearning  for  some  sort  of  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  objectives  and  standard¬ 
ized  educational  materials.  Its  great  problem 
seems  to  be  to  learn  how  to  harmonize 
America’s  standard  practice  of  mass  instruc¬ 
tion  with  the  obvious  necessity  of  reaching 
intimately  and  vitally  each  individual  who 
is  to  be  educated. 

If  teaching  were  concerned  primarily 
with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  there 


would  be  little  need  for  schools  beyond  the 
primary.  Fortified  with  reading  ability  and 
guided  to  suitable  books,  theaters,  moving 
pictures  and  the  like  the  individual  would 
in  the  end  probably  have  quite  as  respectable 
a  store  of  knowledge  as  many  a  university 
graduate.  The  great  task  of  the  secondary 
school  is  not  then  to  secure  a  modicum  of 
erudition  but  to  put  the  child  into  adjust¬ 
ment  with  the  world  in  which  he  must  live 
and  generate  in  him  adaptibility  to  a  con¬ 
stantly  changing  world. 

As  1  see  it  there  are  two  phases  of  the 
problem  in  relationship  to  school  practice, 
first  the  adjustment  which  the  individual 
makes  to  his  world  because  of  his  pursuit  of 
a  given  curriculum  and  secondly  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  curricular  pursuits  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  must  make  in  order  to  help  the 
pupil  attain  self-realization.  This  second 
phase  itself  will  need  to  be  discussed  from 
a  two-fold  viewpoint,  first,  adjustments  as 
they  affect  the  child  in  the  group,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  adjustments  as  they  affect  the  child 
as  a  variant  from  the  group. 

In  our  own  school  there  are  twenty-two 
seventh  grade  groups  carefully  classified  on 
an  ability  basis.  The  highest  group  has  a 
median  mental  age  of  fourteen  years  one 
month  and  the  lowest  group  a  median  mental 
age  of  nine  years  eleven  months.  In  other 
words  the  highest  group  according  to  the 
average  entering  age  of  Trenton  school  chil¬ 
dren  is  capable  of  grasping  thought  at  about 
a  ninth  grade  level  and  the  lowest  group 
slightly  below  a  fifth  grade  level.  Now  it 
is  true  that  the  various  courses  of  study  have 
been  planned  on  a  three-track  basis  but  that 
matters  little  so  long  as  the  subject  matter 
is  selected  to  fit  pupils  of  supposedly  seventh 
grade  ability  and  experience,  whereas  the 
group  before  the  teacher  can  produce  at 
something  less  than  a  fifth  grade  leveL 

Education  should  serve  to  raise  pupils  to 
the  plane  where  they  respond  to  socialized 
interests  rather  than  naive  emotional  ones, 
but  to  accomplish  this  the  curriculum  must 
be  so  organized  that  it  cultivates  and  satis¬ 
fies  the  pupil’s  interest  at  each  stage  of  do- 
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velopment.  “Appreciation  of  subtle  litera¬ 
ture,”  says  Uhl,  “grows  out  of  experiences 
with  simpler  literature  which  is  suited  to 
the  interests  of  immature  readers.  But  an 
attempt  to  have  pupils  read  too  difficult 
literature  violates  the  law  of  readiness,  make 
the  utilization  of  the  pupil’s  naive  spontan¬ 
eous  interests  and  activities  almost  impos¬ 
sible  and  at  the  same  time  drives  the  pupil 
unguided  to  find  satisfaction  in  simpler  and 
often  unworthy  readings.” 

1  believe  that  Trenton  is  taking  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  in  organizing  ungraded 
classes  for  these  pupils,  boys  and  girls  who 
have  reached  the  age  where  they  can  profit 
most  by  the  social  and  vocational  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  junior  school  but  who  have 
not  acquired  ability  to  handle  subject  matter 
requiring  a  facile  use  of  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  for  their  successful  pursuit. 

Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  All  adjustment  of 
subject  matter  to  group 
ability  is  not  to  be  in 
terms  of  the  incapable. 

Despite  a  prevalent  tend¬ 
ency  to  think  otherwise, 
no  great  leader  in  any 
branch  of  human  endeavor 
has  come  from  the  lowest 
quartile  of  mental  ability. 

Progress  means  the  dis- 
discovery  of  the  capable. 

They  are  our  natural 
masters.  They  lead  be¬ 
cause  they  have  the  right 
and  everything  done  to  keep  them  from 
rising  is  a  blow  at  what  we  call  our  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Others  can  conserve,  but  only  the 
gifted  can  originate. 

Propadentic  Courses  represent  yet  another 
step  in  adjustment.  In  Junior  High  School 
Number  Four  there  are  four  such  courses, 
viz. :  the  Latin,  h>ench.  Introductory  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Practical  Arts  Curriculums.  They 
are  not  elective.  Eighth  grade  pupils  are 
assigned  to  them  by  the  homeroom  teacher 
on  the  two-fold  bases  of  ability  and  probable 
future  need.  Their  limitation  as  true  find¬ 
ing  courses  in  my  opinion  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  subject  assigned  is  pursued  for  an 
entire  year.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  second 
semester  the  pupil  can  predict  -  with  some 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  his  probable  success 
in  Latin  but  not  in  French  or  Commercial 
subjects.  Likewise  he  knows  the  goals  and 
demands  of  the  Commercial  subjects  but  not 
of  the  linguistic  ones.  I  have  often  wan¬ 


dered  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
rotate  the  subjects  in  order  that  the  pupil 
might  have  first  hand  experience  with  all 
of  them.  Only  by  some  such  process  as  this 
combined  with  a  knowledge  of  his  probable 
future  vocational  destination  can  the  pupil 
make  an  intelligent  curriculum  choice  in 
that  real  crisis  of  his  school  life,  the  moment 
of  final  choice  of  his  ninth  grade  curriculum. 

Once  that  choice  has  been  made,  assuming 
that  there  are  enough  different  offerings  to 
take  care  of  varying  abilities,  a  rather  high 
quality  of  work  should  be  demanded.  Let 
me  illustrate.  The  Academic  Curriculum 
is  definitely  preparatory  to  college,  technical 
school  or  normal  school  entrance.  We 
know  the  critical  I.  Q.  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  pursuit  of  Latin  and  Algebra  as 
important  parts  of  that  curriculum.  We 
know  the  child’s  previous  school  and  health 
record  and  the  social  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  his  study 
possibilities.  Before  he 
makes  his  choice  the  cur¬ 
ricula  offerings  of  the 
school  have  been  discussed 
in  the  homeroom  for  at 
least  a  month.  Parents 
have  been  consulted,  the 
children  have  been  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  auditorium 
and  definitely  told  the  de¬ 
mands  of  each  curriculum 
and  its  proposed  goals. 
Each  child  has  been  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  homeroom 
teacher.  Difficult  cases  have  been  sent  to 
the  office  for  final  guidance.  If,  after  this, 
the  boy  still  chooses,  for  example,  Latin, 
it  is  only  fair  to  demand  that  he  meet  the 
accustomed  standards  of  the  subject. 

One  other  type  of  group  variant  comes 
into  any  discussion  of  adjustment.  Tech¬ 
nically  its  components  are  known  as  the  mal¬ 
adjusted  pupils.  Nine  remedial  causes  seem 
to  Reavis  to  account  for  these  misfits,  viz.: 

1.  Social  maladjustment. 

2.  Physical  and  health  disability. 

3.  Endocrine  deficiency. 

4.  Unfavorable  mental  predilection. 

5.  Deficient  elementary  training. 

6.  Speech  disability. 

7.  Personality  maladjustment. 

8.  Ineffective  habits  of  study. 

9.  Psycho-physical  defects. 

Omitting  altogether  the  physical  basis  for 
maladjustment  and  deficient  preliminary 
ConlinueJ  on  fiage  33 


The  curriculum  is  that  group 
of  school  experiences  bp  means 
of  Ofhich  pupils  are  aided  in  self- 
realization  along  definite  lines,  a 
process  rtfhich  occurs  onlp  n>/ien- 
ever  an  experience  grips  an  in¬ 
dividual's  attention  Vfith  sufficient 

I  force  to  drarv  him  out  and  lead 
to  expression  of  his  capacities, — 
Bertha  Lawrence. 

L _ _  -■ 
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Visual  Aids  and  How  to  Handle  Them 

Convention  Addreu 

Bjf  Ernest  L.  Crandall 

Director  of  Visual  Instruction,  Neip  York  City 


Visual  aids  may  be  divided  into  four 
general  classes  or  types:  Real  objects, 
loose  pictures,  stereopticon  views,  and 
motion  pictures.  Each  type  has  its  pe¬ 
culiar  characteristics  and  should  be 
handled  accordingly.  I  believe  the  para¬ 
mount  question  is  as  to  when  each  particular 
type  may  be  most  appropriately  applied, 
that  is,  at  what  psychological  age  of  the 
child  and  also  at  what  stage  of  the  lesso-n 
or  recitation.  Too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  vital  consideration. 

Personally,  I  should  apply  them  in  the 
order  named — objects,  pictures,  slides  and 
films.  I  am  convinced,  for  example,  that 
the  motion  picture  should  come  later  than 
the  slide,  or  later  in  the  child’s  development 
and  later  in  the  lesson. 

Let  me  state  it  in  another  way.  Those 
visual  aids  should  come  earliest  which  in¬ 
volve  some  physical  activity,  because  the 
motor  impulses  are  dominant  in  the  earlier 
years.  Those  should  come  latest  which  exact 
most  mental  activity,  to  fit  the  child’s  ma¬ 
turing  mentality.  I  would  let  a  small  child 
handle  objects.  I  would  show  an  older  child 
motion  pictures.  Likewise  I  would  start  a 
lesson  with  specimens  and  I  would  conclude- 
it  with  a  film,  because,  other  things  being 
equal,  I  believe  the  development  of  a  lesson 
should  follow  the  same  lines  as  the  child’s 
psychological  evolution. 

Of  course,  under  proper  conditions,  all 
visual  aids  may  be  used  interchangeably  at 
all  ages  and  stages.  I  am  merely  stating  a 
general  principle.  Let  us  see  whether  closer 
examination  of  each  type  will  bring  us  nearer 
to  its  appropriate  use. 

With  real  objects  the  child  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  in  three  ways,  excursions,  specimens, 
and  experiments.  The  excursion  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  teaching  device,  particularly  with 
younger  children.  It  is  virtually  the  only 
means  of  introducing  the  little  folks  to  cer¬ 
tain  geographical  concepts,  such  as  land 
forms,  water  forms  and  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  At  this  stage  it  has  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  bringing  into  play  the  motor  im¬ 
pulses  so  strong  in  the  young  child.  Later, 


naturalist  hikes,  museum  visits  and  shop  and 
plant  excursions  may  and  should  be  added. 

If  you  cannot  take  your  children  from  the 
building,  there  are  two  recourses,  the  mental 
excursion — reminding  the  children  of  objects 
and  scenes  known  to  be  familiar,  and  the 
classroom  excursion.  For  example,  if  you 
are  studying  a  group  of  States,  have  the 
pupils  label  certain  desks,  suitably  grouped, 
as  States.  They  may  then  distribute  speci¬ 
men  products  brought  from  home,  an  egg 
for  Ohio,  any  steel  object  for  Indiana,  a  jar 
of  bacon  for  Illinois,  a  picture  of  a  Ford  for 
Michigan,  etc.  Finally,  let  selected  pupils 
conduct  inter-State  excursions.  The  essential 
point  is  to  elicit  self-activity,  particularly  of 
the  motor  type. 

Speaking  of  specimens,  every  class  should 
have  its  own  specimen  collections,  especially 
an  industrial  collection,  for  geography  is 
largely  a  study  of  the  sources  of  the  great 
primal  necessities,  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
Do  not  aim  at  gorgeous,  immaculately  labeled 
collections,  securely  locked  behind  glass.  Let 
each  class  make  its  own  collection,  which  it 
can  handle  freely.  This  provides  an  outlet 
for  the  hoarding  or  collecting  instinct,  in¬ 
duces  self-activity  and  furnishes  an  excellent 
class  project. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  specimens, 
one  may  also  include  models  of  various  sorts. 
It  scarcely  need  be  added  that  where  prac¬ 
ticable  these  should  likewise  be  made  by  the 
pupils  and  preferably  through  co-operative 
effort. 

Of  the  experiment  little  need  be  said.  It 
is  firmly  entrenched  in  modern  school  prac¬ 
tice.  My  own  observation  is  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  general  science  teacher  uses  it  more 
effectively  than  most  high  school  physics 
and  chemistry  teachers,  for  he  invariably 
makes  it  the  initial  step  of  the  lesson,  which 
it  should  be. 

Under  loose  pictures  may  be  designated 
the  illustrated  text,  photographs  and  their 
reproductions,  chiefly  available  to  the  teacher 
in  the  form  of  post  cards  and  illustrations 
clipped  from  current  periodicals,  posters,  and 
stereographs.  The  illustrated  text  is  per¬ 
haps  the  oldest  of  visual  aids.  It  is  still 
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badly  made  and  badly  used,  however,  because 
neither  author  nor  teacher  builds  the  lesson 
around  the  pictures.  Examine  a  real  illus¬ 
trated  text,  such  as  those  put  out  by  the 
American  Viewpoint  Society  and  you  will 
see  what  I  mean. 

Like  the  specimen  collection,  the  making 
of  a  model  scrapbook  to  which  each  pupil 
contributes  postcards,  illustrations  and  clip¬ 
pings,  is  a  suitable  class  project.  Here  the 
teacher  again  utilizes  the  rather  trouble¬ 
some  collecting  instinct,  so  strong  in  boys 
at  a  certain  age,  and  socializes  it  by  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  common  good. 

Another  effective  use  of  postcards  and 
small  pictures  applies  equally  to  posters. 
Both  should  be  used  to  dress  up  the  bulletin 
board  and  classroom  walls.  The  girl’s  in¬ 
stinct  for  self-adornment,  usually  appearing 
at  about  the  same  age  as  the  boy’s  collect¬ 
ing  craze,  can  thus  also  be  sublimated  and 
made  to  serve  a  useful  and  social  purpose. 
Many  valuable  industrial  posters  are  obtain¬ 
able.  Also,  every  teacher  should  know  the 
National  Child  Welfare  Association’s  won¬ 
derful  posters,  which  are  sold  at  cost.  Every¬ 
thing  thus  posted  should  also  be  vitalized  for 
the  pupils  through  some  class  exercise, 
preferably  conducted  by  a  member  of  the 
class. 

Among  loose  picture  devices  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  the  stereograph  and  stereoscope.  The 
illusion  of  reality  conveyed  by  this  marvel¬ 
ous  little  instrument  makes  an  indelible  im¬ 
pression.  A  well  indexed  set  of  stereographs 
should  be  in  every  school  library  for  the  use 
of  the  upper  grades.  In  the  lower  grades 
the  best  usage  is  to  leave  two  scopes,  with 
two  or  three  pictures  each,  on  each  window¬ 
sill  for  two  or  three  days.  This  enables  the 
youngsters  to  examine  them  at  their  leisure. 
Then  whip  the  whole  series  into  a  coherent 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  lesson  by  reproducing 
the  same  subjects  on  the  screen.  If  this  is 
impracticable,  review  the  series  by  question 
and  answer. 

Thus  the  motor  impulse  is  iltilized  by 
having  the  children  leave  their  seats  and 
handle  the  pictures  themselves;  and  mental 
co-ordination  of  retained  visual  images  is 
effected  by  the  review. 

This  brings  us  to  the  slide  or  stereopticon 
view,  which  must  always  remain  the  staple 
among  visual  aids,  especially  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  stage  of  the  lesson. 

Useful  for  all  ages,  the  slide  is  virtually 
indispensable  with  pre-adolescents.  By 
shutting  out  distractions  and  facilitating 
concentration  upon  a  leisurely  series  of 
agreeable  images,  it  lends  itself  to  an  inti¬ 


mate  give  and  take  of  observation,  inference 
and  judgment  that  can  be  secured  by  no 
other  means  of  which  I  am  aware. 

Yet  the  slide  is  frequently  misapplied.  Ex¬ 
cept  with  college  classes,  its  use  merely  to 
embellish  a  lecture  robs  it  of  its  value  as 
a  teaching  aid.  The  stereopticon  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  classroom  instrument,  better  dis¬ 
pensed  with  altogether,  unless  used  in  the 
intimate  manner  indicated. 

Last  but  not  least  comes  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture.  Last  in  its  application  to  the  lesson, 
because  it  presents  essentially  a  review,  a 
summation,  a  co-ordination  of  the  detached 
percepts  and  concepts  of  which  the  lesson 
has  been  built  up.  Last  also  with  reference 
to  the  child’s  psychological  age,  because  it 
addresses  itself  to  powers  of  co-ordination, 
imagination,  judgment  and  consecutive 
thinking,  rarely  well  developed  below  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Last  in  all  these 
senses,  but,  when  properly  applied,  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  whole  visual  instruc¬ 
tion  edifice. 

To  convince  ourselves  of  this,  we  have  only 
to  reflect  how  even  the  theatrical  screen  has 
broadened  life’s  horizon  for  the  masses.  No 
door  is  shut  to  the  camera’s  all-seeing  eye, 
no  barrier  deters,  no  distance  daunts.  It 
mounts  up  into  the  air,  rides  upon  the  wind 
and  is  companion  to  the  cloud.  It  dives  into 
the  ocean’s  depths  and  brings  forth  the 
slimy  secrets  of  the  vasty  deep.  It  pene¬ 
trates  alike  the  frozen  fastnesses  of  the 
North  and  the  tropic  jungles  of  the  Equator, 
bringing  back  a  faithful  record  of  the  life 
history  of  bird  and  beast  and  reptile,  as  also 
of  the  manners,  customs  and  habit  of  thought 
of  strong  and  divers  peoples. 

It  follows  the  statesman  into  his  cabinet, 
mounts  the  bench  with  justice  and  accom¬ 
panies  the  soldier  out  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  When  the  “rockets  red  glare,  the 
bombs  bursting  in  air’’  has  been  translated 
from  poetic  trope  to  grim  reality,  it  again 
follows  the  wounded  soldier  into  the  hospital. 
Plunging  after  the  surgeon’s  knife  amid 
nerves  and  tissues,  it  preserves  the  life¬ 
saving  operation  for  future  generations  of 
medical  skill. 

It  takes  unto  itself  the  telescope  of  the 
astronomer  and  the  microscope  of  the  scien¬ 
tist.  It  dissects  and  analyzes  all  manner  of 
cell  formations,  traces  the  genesis  of  life, 
counts  the  red  corpuscles  as  they  course 
through  the  blood  vessels,  spies  upon  the 
virgin  crystal,  rising  like  Venus  from  its 
bath  in  the  chemical  solution,  and  repro¬ 
duces  mimetically  the  battle  of  the  electrons, 
ContinmJl  m  38 
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Public  Education  in  New  Jersey 

By  Dr.  Charles  H.  Eluott 

State  Commissioner  of  Education 


The  invitation  to  contribute  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  to  the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  is  very 
much  appreciated  because  the  co-operation 
which  the  members  of  this  Association  have 
given  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  has  been  most  cordial. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  professional  attitude  of  the  school  people 
of  New  Jersey  in  matters  of  education.  The 
thing  that  has  impressed  me  most  strongly 
in  the  last  few  months  is  the  degree  of  pro¬ 
fessional  interest  which  is  displayed  in  the 
many  problems  of  education  which  are  be¬ 
fore  us. 

In  New  Jersey  we  have  an  unusual  distri¬ 
bution  and  composition  of  population.  We 
have  great  cities  with  a  cosmopolitan  popu¬ 
lation,  and  we  have  rural  districts  with  an 
almost  wholly  American  population.  We 
include  also  a  wide  range  of  educational 
programs  in  our  schools.  We  have  great  in¬ 
dustrial  cities  like  Jersey  City  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  metropolitan  areas,  such  as  Newark; 
suburban  towns  and  cities  like  Montclair 
and  the  Oranges,  and  small  rural  districts  in 
counties  such  as  Hunterdon.  In  all  this 
range  we  have  nearly  every  variety  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  practically  every  problem  that 
one  is  likely  to  meet.  Much  in  our  educa¬ 
tion  needs  improvement,  but  it  is  recognized 
the  country  over  that  in  New  Jersey  some  of 
the  most  notable  work  of  the  Nation  is  being 
done.  Our  State  presents  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  education  that  are  a 
veritable  challenge  to  the  best  that  is  in  us. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  is  that 
New  Jersey  recognizes  education  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  to  an  extent  that  few  States  do. 

New  Jersey  has  an  educational  system  in 
which  we  may  well  take  pride.  Last  year 
the  total  expenditures  for  operating  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  were  $83,856,876.06.  This  was  an 
increase  of  $7,8^,149.11  over  the  previous 
year.  Investment  in  public  school  property 
in  New  Jersey  is  $241,512,241.97,  an  increase 
of  $28,768,536.87  over  the  preceding  year. 


In  these  schools  there  were  enrolled  756,087 
boys  and  girls  who  were  taught  by  25,354 
teachers.  It  required  2,287  school  build¬ 
ings,  an  increase  of  47  over  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding,  to  house  these  children,  and  it  must 
be  recalled  that  New  Jersey  not  only  fur¬ 
nishes  these  children  with  teachers,  but  also 
with  books,  supplies,  and  necessary  appara¬ 
tus.  Truly,  this  represents  a  business  of 
great  magnitude,  but  these  totals*  in  dollars, 
impressive  though  they  are,  do  not  in  any 
way  measure  the  great  return  to  the  State  in 
values  which  measure  the  idealism  incul¬ 
cated,  educational  results  achieved  and  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  development  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  efficient  citizenship. 

New  Jersey  schools  are  improving.  Boards 
of  education  and  school  officials  are  alive  to 
the  hundreds  of  problems  before  them  and 
rarely  does  one  discover  anything  except 
the  desire  to  improve  and  the  backing  of 
this  desire  with  appropriate  action.  The 
fact  that  the  average  time  that  schools  were 
maintained  for  the  year  increased  last  year 
three  days,  and  the  fact  that  the  average 
absence  of  each  pupil  enrolled  in  the  schools 
decreased  two  days,  and  that  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  each  pupil  increased 
four  days,  and  the  number  of  pupils  neither 
absent  nor  tardy  increased  12,147,  speaks 
eloquently  of  the  devotion  of  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  school  officials. 

New  Jersey  fortunately  is  a  State  in  which 
the  profession  believes  that  education  must 
be  based  upon  a  philosophy  that  considers 
not  only  immediate  ends,  important  as  they 
are,  but  also  the  development  of  an  educa¬ 
tion  that  lays  a  sound  foundation  for  the 
social  organization  that  is  now  developing. 
We  believe  in  practical  education,  and  we 
believe  in  the  development  of  courses  of 
study  that  shall  be  fitted  to  the  abilities  of 
the  students  and  shaped  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  must  leave  school  and  immedi¬ 
ately  begin  life’s  work.  But  we  also  take 
account  in  our  scheme  of  education  of  those 
who  will  continue  their  education  beyond 
the  usual  public  school  period.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  education  guided  by  a  high  ideaUsm 
comes  very  near  to  describing  New  Jersey’s 
system  of  public  education. 
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Competition  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

Convention  Address 

By  Carl  L.  Schrader 

Massachusetts  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 


Competition  to  serve  its  full  purpose  must 
involve  all,  and  should  only  eventually  result 
in  varsity  teams.  To  sei^e  the  mass  interest, 
competition  where  either  events  or  contest¬ 
ants,  or  both,  are  grouped  should  be  set  up 
at  intervals  so  as  to  cover  the  seasonal  ac¬ 
tivities.  Group  contests,  within  the  section 
or  class,  or  between  sections  or  classes,  the 
pentathlon,  the  decathlon,  and  motor  efiB- 
ciency  tests,  offer  splendid  opportunities  to 
furnish  incentive  to  the  physical  education 
program.  In  the  junior  high  school  the 
competition  should  be  only  intramural  and 
in  the  senior  high  school  largely  so,  with  a 
limited  schedule  of  inter-school  varsity 
games  in  limited  territorial  zones,  carried 
on  under  State  Athletic  Association  rules. 
“Limited  schedule”  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  from  three  to  five  games;  and  “lim¬ 
ited  zones”  that  games  should  not  involve 
long  traveling.  This,  of  neceissity,  must 
mean  exclusion  of  sectional  and  national 
championships. 

The  junior  high  school  age  is  one  of  vital 
importance  in  the  boys’  and  girls’  physical 
and  moral  development.  To  the  physical 
education  department  falls  the  major  re¬ 
sponsibility,  because  of  the  intimate  contact 
in  critical  situations.  The  avoidance  of  over¬ 
strain  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  care  of 
this  group.  The  tendency  of  injecting  into 
the  junior  high  school  the  prevalent  senior 
high  school  athletic  and  social  program  is 
lamentable  and  fraught  with  danger. 

Interscholastic  competition  for  girls  is  to 
be  discouraged  in  schools  with  an  enrolment 
permitting  of  an  intramural  program,  and 
all  teaching,  coaching  and  officiating  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  competent  women  teach¬ 
ers.  Girls’  rules  must  be  followed  for  all 
games  and  activities  for  which  such  rules 
have  been  adopted.  The  required  periods 
of  physical  education  should  be  periods  of 
instruction  rather  than  for  playing  sched¬ 
uled  games. 

The  management  of  both  intramural  and 
interscholastic  competition  in  junior  as  well 
as  senior  high  school  should  rest  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  physical  education,  which  in 


turn  is  responsible  to  the  principal  of  the 
school.  In  both  types  of  school  competition, 
the  student  should  share  in  the  management 
including  the  officiating  of  minor  games. 
The  athletic  association,  together  with  the 
principal  and  such  other  teachers  as  may  be 
designated,  should  determine  policies  con¬ 
cerning  schedules,  eligibility,  conduct,  etc. 
It  is  undesirable  to  have  persons  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  school  share  in  any  part  of 
the  management.  Only  full  time  faculty 
members  should  be  permitted  to  serve  as 
coaches  of  any  physical  education  activity, 
except  that  undergraduates,  regularly  en¬ 
rolled  in  physical  education  teacher-training 
institutions,  may  be  used  as  assistants. 

And  lastly,  parental  consent  and  a  phy¬ 
sician’s  permit  for  participation  in  compe¬ 
tition  should  be  secured  by  the  principal. 


Analysis  of  Convention 
Attendance 

In  the  eight  Counties  of  South  Jersey, 
Atlantic,  Burlington,  Camden,  Cape  May, 
Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Ocean  and  Salem, 
the  numbers  attending  the  Convention  for 
the  last  four  years  respectively  are  1,591, 
1,704,  2,240  and  2,052.  The  percentages  for 
each  of  these  four  years,  based  on  the  en¬ 
rollment  for  the  previous  year,  are  in  each 
case  40  per  cent.,  40  per  cent.,  ^.1  per  cent., 
43.3  per  cent. 

In  the  thirteen  Counties  of  North  Jersey, 
Bergen,  Essex,  Hudson,  Hunterdon,  Mercer, 
Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Morris,  Passaic,  Som¬ 
erset,  Sussex,  Union  and  Warren,  the  attend¬ 
ance  for  the  past  four  years  was  1,506,  1,183, 
1,762  and  1,607.  The  percentages  based  on 
the  enrollment  of  the  previous  year,  from 
these  counties,  in  each  case  are  9.3  per  cent., 
6.8  per  cent.,  9.7  per  cent.,  8.4  per  cent. 

In  the  seven  Counties  of  South  Jersey, 
exclusive  of  Atlantic  County,  the  attendance 
of  the  past  four  years  was  as  follows;  867, 
1,013,  1,434,  1,276.  The  percentages  are  as 
follows:  27  per  cent.,  29.4  per  cent.,  39.4 
per  cent.,  33.1  per  cent. 
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The  Library  and  the  History  Department 

Convention  Address 

B}f  Charlotte  Cooley 
History  Department,  Netv  Dorp  High  School 


The  library  is  the  “heart  and  center”  of 
the  history  department.  It  would  be  all  but 
impossible  to  realize  the  great  possibilities 
of  history  either  for  culture  or  for  the 
understanding  of  our  present  civilization 
without  calling  to  our  aid  the  supplementary 
books  and  pictures  of  the  library. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  just 
how  important  the  library  is  to  the  teacher 
of  High  School  history,  it  is  necessary  to 
tell  you  what  we  consider  the  aim  of  the 
teaching  of  history,  and  to  explain  the  type 
of  learning  involved. 

The  primary  aim  of  history  is  to  make 
of  the  coming  generation,  active,  intelligent, 
participating  members  of  society. 

We  believe  that  we  may  reach  this  goal 
by:  first,  giving  the  future  citizen  of  our 
great  democracy  a  knowledge  of  the  past 
and  an  insight  into  the  development  of  our 
civilization  from  the  past,  that  he  may  have 
an  understanding  of  our  present  condition, 
institutions,  customs  and  ideals;  secondly, 
by  making  the  social  and  political  problems 
and  achievements  of  the  past  so  real  that  he 
will  become  interested  in  present  day  prob¬ 
lems  and  be  inspired  to  aid  in  their  solution, 
and  not  be  indifferent  to  civic  and  political 
life  as  are  thousands  of  our  intellectual  citi¬ 
zens  today,  and  lastly,  by  training  and  de¬ 
veloping  in  him  those  skills,  abilities 
characteristic  attitudes  and  interests  which 
will  make  his  efforts  at  solution  efficient  and 
effecive. 

Only  through  the  library  is  it  possible  for 
us  to  accomplish  this  end.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  study  of  Medieval  History.  A 
knowledge  of  this  period  of  history  is  very 
important  for  the  understanding  of  life  of 
today.  Medieval  History  is  a  period  of 
beginnings;  it  is  the  Springtime  of  our  own 
civilization.  So  many  of  our  institutions  and 
ideals  had  their  beginning  at  this  time, 
private  land  ownership,  the  jury  system,  uni¬ 
versities,  the  Church,  Gothic  architecture, 
painting,  ideals  of  chivalry  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  In  this  period  are  so  many  hap¬ 
penings  of  interest  and  of  value,  that  unless 
the  greatest  care  is  taken,  the  student  gains 


no  definite  knowledge  or  clear  ideas  of  any¬ 
thing.  It  becomes  to  him  a  conglomerate 
mass  of  events,  and  if  not  a  period  of  dark¬ 
ness,  one  of  hazy  unreality.  If  the  teacher 
is  to  have  the  student  partake  in  any  way 
of  the  feast  of  this  period,  for  culture,  for 
the  development  of  tastes  and  interests,  she 
must  call  to  her  aid  the  library. 

The  text  book  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
these  facts  of  history,  but  in  order  to  have  a 
clear  mental  picture,  there  must  be  sufficient 
detail  to  create  atmosphere  and  a  back¬ 
ground  to  make  each  event  stand  out  clearly. 
If  one  has  read  widely,  travelled  much, 
lived  a  rather  long  time,  he  draws  from  his 
own  mind  these  details,  and  a  few  words 
give  him  a  clear  picture.  But  not  so  with 
the  High  School  student.  He  must  read  of 
real  people  who  lived  at  a  definite  time,  and 
said  and  did  specific  things  in  a  pai*ticular 
place.  He  must  see  pictures  of  them — then 
and  only  will  the  past  actually  seem  real  to 
him  and  will  he  be  able  to  see  a  connection 
between  past  lives,  institutions,  problems, 
and  ours. 

Each  student  should  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  choose  a  subject  of  interest  to  him 
for  research  work  in  the  library,  or  a  group 
might  work  out  a  project,  such  as,  “Com¬ 
pare  the  Life  in  a  Medieval  Castle  with  Life 
in  a  New  York  Skyscraper  Apartment,”  or 
“Compare  Life  in  an  English  Manor  with 
Life  on  a  Nebraska  Farm.”  One  could  not 
even  begin  the  project  without  the  aid  of 
the  library. 

In  assigning  library  work,  one  should  take 
into  consideration  that  the  study  of  history 
involves  three  types  of  learnings.  These 
are,  first,  primary  learning,  secondly,  as¬ 
sociative  learning,  and  lastly,  concomitant 
learning. 

Primary  learning  includes  the  definite 
facts  of  history,  which  are  the  tools  with 
which  we  do  our  political  and  social  think¬ 
ing.  The  assignments  for  primary  learning 
are  made  by  the  teacher.  They  should  be 
definite,  interesting  and  should  give  new 
facts  or  important  details  for  making  the 
subject  under  discussion  more  reaL  Assign¬ 
ments  for  this  work  should  be  given  to  the 
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librarian  in  advance  so  that  she  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  invasion. 

Associative  learning  embraces  those  things 
which  grow  out  of  and  are  associated  vrith 
primary  learning,  such  as  history  of  paint¬ 
ing,  of  sculpture,  of  the  making  of  stained 
glass  and  of  mosaics,  architecture,  heraldry, 
literature,  sciences,  gilds,  chivalry,  crusades, 
knighthood,  ethics,  etc. 

It  is  this  associative  learning  that  makes 
for  culture,  develops  tastes  and  interests  and 
refinements  in  the  student  and  allows  for 
individual  differences.  This  type  of  learn¬ 
ing  is  possible  only  thru  the  library.  Each 
student  chooses  his  own  topic  and  goes  to 
the  library,  finds  his  own  boks,  etc.  The 
teacher  might  give  to  the  librarian  a  list  of 
topics,  but  the  student  should  find  his  own 
material  in  order  that  he  may  have  practice 
in  the  use  of  the  card  catalog  and  index. 

In  a  certain  school  in  New  Jersey,  one 
student’s  interest  in  painting  spread  over 
almost  the  entire  school.  In  the  text  book, 
something  was  said  about  the  early  paintings 
being  in  tempora.  This  student  chose  this 
for  a  special  report.  In  looking  up  the  re¬ 
port  in  the  art  section  of  the  library,  he 
found  that  the  library  had  large  portfolios 
containing  excellent  reproductions  of  the 
early  painting. 

He  reported  this  the  next  day  in  the  history 
class  and  asked  if  we  couldn’t  have  an  art 
exhibit  of  early  paintings.  The  class  then  ar¬ 
ranged  the  project.  They  selected  some 
forty  paintings,  arranged  them  around  the 
history  room,  assigned  themselves  reports 
on  the  art  and  artists  of  the  periods.  This 
exhibit  interested  all  the  students  having 
classes  in  that  room.  They  requested  that 
the  exhibit  be  kept  up  for  the  week,  so  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  to  see  it  and 
every  evening  after  school,  many  students 
not  even  in  the  history  class  came  in  with 
their  friends  to  see  and  to  discuss  the  paint¬ 
ings.  After  this,  let  any  daily,  weekly  or 
monthly  periodical  publish  any  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  paintings  and  the  history  teacher 
was  the  recipient  of  from  five  to  ten  copies 
of  each.  So  might  it  be  with  any  subject. 
No  amount  of  reading  and  work  is  too  much 
if  the  students  are  interested,  and  who  can 
measure  the  value  of  the  culture  and  tastes 
and  inspiration  gained  in  this  way? 

Concomitant  learning  is  that  learning 
which  includes  the  tastes,  the  abilities,  the 
skills,  the  interests,  the  characteristics  of  the 
student,  such  as  initiative,  perseverence,  tol¬ 
erance,  a  sense  of  discriminatioin,  love  for 
the  truth,  love  for  good  books,  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  art,  in  literature,  in  character. 


ability  to  see  both  sides  of  a  question,  ability 
to  solve  political  problems,  ability  to  go  to 
the  library  and  find  unaided  material  for  any 
topic,  skill  in  the  use  of  the  card  catalog  and 
index,  etc. 

Through  the  use  of  the  library  only  can 
some  of  these  be  gained,  and  it  may  be  that 
these  concomitants  should  be  the  primary 
aim  of  education,  and  the  various  subjects 
taught  only  the  tools  for  accomplishing  this 
end. 

There  is  no  special  assignment  for  con¬ 
comitant  learning.  It  is  a  by-product  of 
other  learning.  By  reading  good  books,  the 
student  learns  to  love  them.  By  searching 
for  material  for  reports  and  projects,  he 
gains  in  initiative  and  perseverance  and  also 
in  skill  in  the  use  of  library  aids  of  card 
catalog  and  indexes.  By  note  taking,  he  in¬ 
creases  his  power  of  judgment  of  selection 
and  of  organization.  By  seeking  for  truth, 
he  learns  not  to  be  a  mental  slave  to  opinions 
of  others.  By  solving  political  problems,  he 
gains  power  in  solving  them.  By  looking 
for  the  beautiful  in  art,  in  literature,  in 
nature,  in  character,  he  learns  to  appreciate 
it.  The  student  learns  to  love  the  library, 
and  its  store  of  treasure  becomes  a  never 
ending  pleasure  to  him  when  he  becomes  ac- 
quinted  with  what  is  there  and  is  able  to 
find  easily  and  quickly  what  he  wants.  The 
teacher  may  assign  the  work  to  be  done  in 
the  library,  but  only  the  librarian  can  teach 
him  to  love  it. 

To  acquire  a  love  for  a  library  and  good 
books  while  young  is  to  insure  the  youth  a 
liberal  education  and  to  insure  him  a  knowl¬ 
edge  and  culture  and  a  quickening  of  the 
thinking  processes  necessary  to  leadership 
in  social  and  civic  affairs  and  in  business. 

I  was  asked  to  suggest  some  way  in  which 
the  history  teacher  might  help  the  library. 
I  will  list  these  briefly :  First,  make  the 
library  assignments  definite  and  give  them 
to  the  librarian  in  writing  before  giving  to 
students;  secondly,  assist  librarians  in  mak¬ 
ing  history  clippings  and  picture  files  by  hav¬ 
ing  pupils  collect  material  by  looking  over 
and  discarding  what  is  of  no  permanent 
value,  and  by  classifying  material  under 
proper  headings  before  taking  to  the  library ; 
thirdly,  by  keeping  a  card  catalog  of  current 
books  on  history  which  would  be  valuable 
to  the  librarian  in  selecting  new  books  for 
the  library  as  funds  become  available,  and 
lastly,  in  case  the  librarian  is  not  given  the 
time,  the  history  teacher  should  take  during 
her  class  time,  each  class  to  the  library  for 
instruction  in  the  use  of  library  aids  and 
practice  in  finding  material  for  report*. 
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How  to  Attend  a  School 
Convention 

The  IVisconsin  Journal  of  Education  recentljf 
pictured  the  slackers  at  educational  conventions 
under  the  heading  "IVhat  to  do  at  a  Convention.” 
ft  goes  on  and  says: 

These  helpful  hints  are  the  result  of  care¬ 
ful  observation  and  statistical  interpretation 
of  the  best  practices.  The  results  may  be 
startling  but  they  work  beautifully. 

If  the  meeting  is  announced  to  begin  at 
9:00  o’clock — leave  the  hotel  at  9:05.  The 
announcement  is  a  playful  imitation  of  good 
school  practice.  If  you  are  careful  you  will 
reach  the  convention  hall  at  9 :43. 

Argue  with  the  doorkeeper  and  finally 
you  will  effect  an  entrance.  Saunter  leis¬ 
urely  up  the  aisle  until  you  find  an  unoccu¬ 
pied  seat  near  the  center.  Crawl  over  six 
people  who  came  on  time.  They  have  no 
rights  anyway.  Remain  standing  while  you 
gaze  around. 

Ask  your  neighbor  on  the  right  for  his 
program.  He  brought  it  especially  for  your 
use.  Turn  its  pages  leisurely  and  miss  the 
particular  pages  you  wanted.  Put  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  your  pocket. 

Turn  to  your  neighbor  on  the  left  and 
in  an  amplified  whisper  say — “Who  is  this 
bird  that’s  trying  to  speak!’’  Don’t  wait 
for  his  answer  but  remark  casually  that  he 
seems  extremely  dull. 

Listen  five  minutes,  look  around  for 
five  minutes,  talk  five  minutes,  and  then  get 
out  your  newspaper.  Spread  the  paper  in 
such  a  way  as  to  shut  off  the  view  of  the 
largest  possible  number.  Since  the  speaker 
isn’t  a  movie  idol,  it’s  just  as  well  that  the 
audience  be  spared. 

You  have  now  remained  a  half  hour. 
That’s  too  long.  Make  a  hurried  exit  by 
crawling  over  the  people  at  your  right,  if 
you  came  in  from  the  left.  In  any  event 
don’t  slight  anyone.  If  possible  time  your 
exit  so  that  you  can  leave  just  as  the  speaker 
nears  the  climax  of  his  address.  Maybe  you 
can  tone  it  down  somewhat. 

When  you  get  to  the  hotel  assume  an 
attitude  of  complete  boredom  and  tell  every¬ 
one  you  see  that  the  program  was  terrible. 
It  shows  your  intellectual  capacity. 

Go  to  a  show — it’s  better  entertainment 
and  requires  no  mental  effort.  The  last  time 
we  were  at  a  movie  a  dog  in  the  aisle  was 
enjoying  the  show  as  much  as  the  rest  of  the 
audience.  Probably  he  wouldn’t  have  cared 
for  the  address  either. 


New  Brunswick  Public  SdK)ol 
Teachers’  Club 

The  Teachers’  Club  of  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  had  the  honor  of  hearing  Miss  Cornelia 
Adair,  President  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  recently,  when  she  was  the 
guest  of  the  members  at  a  public  meeting  in 
the  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School. 

Miss  Adair,  in  her  address,  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  education  of  youth  is  the  finest 
of  the  fine  arts,  calling  for  greater  profes¬ 
sional  spirit  and  growth  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  the  great  task  “Live  life  on  a 
high  plane,’’  she  urged,  “in  order  that  we 
may  interpret  it  more  abundantly  to  those 
whom  we  teach.” 

The  history  and  growth  of  the  National 
Education  Association  were  outlined  by  the 
speaker,  who  illustrated  numerous  ways  in 
which  the  National  Education  Association 
strives  to  be  of  service  to  the  profession. 
She  spoke  of  her  pride  in  coming  to  New 
Jersey,  because  it  has  the  largest  member¬ 
ship  in  the  national  organization.  Likewise, 
New  Brunswick  was  honorably  mentioned 
because  it  has  more  life  members  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States. 

Previous  to  the  public  meeting.  Miss  Adair 
was  the  gueet  of  honor  at  a  dinner  in  the 
Elks’  Club.  Those  present  included  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  club,  sixteen  life  members  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  who  are 
also  members  of  the  local  Teachers’  Club, 
and  the  following  people  who  are  prominent 
in  the  educational  field,  either  in  the  State 
or  city:  Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education ;  Dr.  Clarence  S. 
Partch,  Acting  Dean  of  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Rutgers  University;  Mrs.  Mabel 
Douglass,  Dean  of  New  Jersey  Women’s 
College ;  Ira  T.  Chapman,  a  Vice-President  of 
the  N.  £.  A.  and  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  Frederick  J.  Sickles,  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  Schools,  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J. ;  Dr.  Millard  L.  Lowery,  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Middlesex  Schools,  and  Daniel 
J.  Wray,  President  of  the  local  Board  of 
Education. 

The  officers  of  the  Teachers’  Club  of  New 
Brunswick  are  as  follows:  President,  Ed¬ 
mund  J.  M.  Herd;  First  Vice-President, 
Miss  Lillian  Schneider;  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Miss  Mae  Bogan ;  Treasurer,  Miss 
Chrissie  Bartle;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Miss 
Ada  Woodfield;  General  Secretary,  Miss 
Maud  Reynolds,  and  Recording  Secretary, 
Miss  Rachel  Insley. 
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The  Part  of  the  Teacher-Clerk  in  the  Public  Schools 

Convention  Address 

By  Dr.  Birl  E.  Schultz 

Personnel  Department,  Netv  York  Stock  Exchange 


For  the  young  man  beginning  work  in  the 
field  of  security  brokerage  success  is  based 
upon  intelligent  service.  This  holds  true 
also  in  school  work  and  particularly  in  the 
work  of  the  teacher-clerk.  Taking  for 
granted  the  willingness  of  folks  to  render 
service,  the  educational  problem  is  how  to 
make  this  service  an  increasingly  intelligent 
one.  The  training  and  educational  divisions 
of  the  personnel  departments  of  big  business 
organizations  have  a  great  deal  in  common 
with  the  school  office.  In  the  school  office 
accurate  records  must  be  kept,  parents  ad¬ 
vised,  pupils  frequently  guided  vocationally 
and  disciplined  constructively  by  a  friendly 
teacher-clerk.  Here  the  problems  center  and 
the  principal  must  of  necessity  rely  on  his 
aides  who  are  near  at  hand.  If  they  bring 
to  their  work  a  sympathetic  understanding 
and  interest  in  children  and  come  equipped 
with  ideas  developed  in  the  normal  school 
courses  in  practical  psychology,  then  their 
service  will  be  an  increasingly  intelligent 
serv’ice.  As  the  president  of  a  large  cor¬ 
poration  once  said,  ‘  ‘  this  organization  would 
not  function  properly  if  it  were  not  for  my 
private  secretary.”  And  so  I  say  to  you  that 
in  my  judgment  this  would  be  equally  true 
if  applied  to  the  teacher-clerks.  In  other 
words,  the  school  system  of  the  State  could 
not  get  along  without  them. 

At  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  we 
feel  that  we  owe  a  debt  to  the  schools. 
Every  year  from  250  to  300  high  school 
gradufites  enter  our  employ.  We  ask  the 
schools  for  a  complete  record  in  scholarship, 
school  activities  and  attitude.  The  schools 
have  been  most  faithful  in  providing  the  in¬ 
formation.  We  are  thus  in  a  position  to 
work  intelligently  with  each  individual  boy 
in  advising  him  about  his  further  education. 
In  thanking  the  schools,  however,  we  are 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  should  thank 
the  teacher-clerks  because  we  realize  that 
this  work  is  usually  their’s  to  do.  This  con¬ 
tact  between  the  school  and  business  is  a 
very  important  one.  We  take,  as  a  matter 


of  course,  the  submitting  of  records  to  the 
colleges  for  college  entrance  purposes.  But 
comparatively  few  public  school  and  high 
school  students  go  to  college.  They  go  to 
business,  of  one  kind  or  another.  For,  from 
8  to  12  years,  they  have  been  making  a 
record  in  school.  This  record  should  not  be 
lost.  It  should  follow  them  into  business, 
as  their  entrance  requirement. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Stock  Exchange  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  large  New  York  City 
Evening  School  about  the  work  of  one  of  its 
employees.  That  letter  gave  us  an  idea.  If 
the  schools  were  interested  enough  to  let 
us  know  about  our  employees,  certainly  we 
ought  to  find  time  to  encourage  them  to  at¬ 
tend  and  we  ought  to  find  time  to  transmit 
a  list  of  our  employees  to  the  schools.  This 
we  have  done  and  now,  four  times  a  year,  we 
receive  reports,  which  are  made  the  basis 
of  awarding  cash  prizes  to  the  boys  with  the 
best  records  at  the  end  of  the  year.  We 
have  not  found  that  the  boys  resent  this. 
In  fact  many  of  them  come  to  us  for  their 
marks  because  we  frequently  obtain  them 
before  they  receive  them. 

At  the  Stock  Exchange  our  requirements 
call  for  the  high  school  graduate.  In 
practice  we  are  not  able  to  live  up  to  this 
requirement  absolutely.  However,  if  the 
boy  is  not  a  graduate,  then  attendance  at 
evening  school  until  the  equivalent  is  ob¬ 
tained,  is  a  condition  of  continued  employ¬ 
ment.  At  the  present  time  324  boys  are  at¬ 
tending  evening  school  and  217  or  70%  of 
them  are  evening  college  students.  Last 
year,  five  of  our  pages  received  college  de¬ 
grees.  Since  we  are  working  with  a  force 
of  approximately  400  youths,  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  is  very  proud  of  this  record. 

Along  with  attendance  at  evening  school 
the  Stock  Exchange  Institute  conducts 
classes  at  the  Exchange  in  the  morning  be¬ 
fore  the  official  opening  at  10:00  A.  M.  A 
certificate  is  now  awarded  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  course  of  study  consisting  of 
eight  courses  and  a  thesis  or  special  report 
on  some  phase  of  Economics  or  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  work. 
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Group  Insurance  For  Teachers 

B}f  WiLUAM  R.  Ward 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Insurance 


The  report  submitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Qroup  Insurance  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association  disclosed  that 
this  subject  is  becoming  a  topic  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  to  teachers  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  editors  have  therefore  arranged 
for  a  series  of  three  articles  on  insurance  to 
appear  in  successive  issues  of  the  “Review” 
dealing  only  with  phases  of  the  subject  that 
it  is  hoped  will  prove  of  interest  to  members 
of  the  Association,  supplemented  by  an 
analysis  of  one  or  two  plans  now  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  and  subsequent 
articles  an  explanation  of  terms  may  be  de¬ 
sirable.  Life  insurance  is  purchased  as  an 
investment,  or  as  a  means  of  creating  an  es¬ 
tate  for  the  protection  of  dependents,  or  for 
both  purposes.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  estates  left  by  indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  created  by  life  insurance. 
While  the  practice  of  investing  in  life  insur¬ 
ance  is  so  nearly  universal  that  it  needs  no 
discussion  jiere,  it  is  doubtful  if  teachers  as 
a  class  carry  sufficient  insurance  to  afford 
adequate  protection  to  dependents. 

Disability  insurance,  or  to  use  the  lay 
term,  “illness  and  accident  insurance,”  is 
an  investment  against  loss  of  income,  or 
earning  capacity,  due  to  illness  or  accident. 
Accidents  are  more  frequent  today  than  ever 
before.  Statistics  show  that  on  the  average 
every  individual  has  one  spell  of  sickness 
each  year.  It  is  certain  that  a  long  period 
of  illness,  or  frequent  short  periods,  increase 
expenditures,  and  the  cost  of  an  accident 
may  prove  a  serious  liability.  With  a  re¬ 
duced  income  due  to  loss  of  time  such  addi¬ 
tional  expenses  create  difficult  situations  to 
everyone,  whether  single  or  married. 

The  teachers  of  New  Jersey  are  assured 
of  an  income,  following  the  period  of  active 
service,  by  the  pension  and  annuity  system. 
We  may  assume  here  that  those  with  de¬ 
pendents  have  made  provision  for  them  by 
life  insurance.  The  question  logically  fol¬ 
lows  as  to  what  measures  teachers  have 
taken  to  protect  themselves  or  their  de¬ 


pendents  against  loss  of  income  due  to  ill¬ 
ness  or  accident  while  in  active  service.  Dis¬ 
ability  insurance  has  been  devised  to  meet 
this  contingency. 

Information  obtained  by  the  group  insur¬ 
ance  committee  shows  that  the  teachers  in 
at  least  eighteen  cities  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  have  contracted  for  some  form  of  dis¬ 
ability  insurance.  The  Massachusetts  Teach¬ 
ers’  Federation,  through  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  adopted  a  plan  of  disability  insur¬ 
ance  last  April.  The  men  teachers  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  and  of  Tacoma,  Washington, 
have  in  operation  a  plan  of  group  life  in¬ 
surance.  The  State  Teachers’  Associations  of 
Oklahoma,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi,  re¬ 
cently  approved  plans  of  group  life  insur¬ 
ance.  All  of  these  contracts  are  made  with 
reputable  insurance  companies. 

The  group  plan  of  purchasing  either  life 
insurance  or  disability  insurance  is  a  recent 
development  in  insurance  practice,  and  has 
definite  and  significant  advantages  for 
teachers  over  the  usual  method  of  individual 
policies.  Some  of  these  advantages  may  be 
stated  briefly  as  follows; 

Every  one  in  the  group  is  eligible;  little 
or  no  variation  in  rates  due  to  age;  no 
medical  examination ;  usually  all  diseases  are 
covered ;  convalescence  as  well  as  house  con¬ 
fining  illness  covered;  and  from  one-third 
to  one-half  the  premium  rate  as  compared 
with  the  cost  for  the  same  protection  if  pur¬ 
chased  as  an  individual. 

The  next  article  in  this  series  will  deal 
with  group  disability  insurance,  anlayzing 
special  features  and  suggesting  methods  of 
study  and  comparison. 


Says  Deprivation  of  Elxercise 
Is  Wrong 

Depriving  children  of  recess  and  other  play 
opportunities  as  a  means  of  punishment  or 
discipline  was  described  as  physiologically 
wrong  by  Miss  Ethel  A.  Grosscup,  assistant 
State  director  of  physical  education  at  two 
conferences  of  Mercer  County  teachers,  held 
recently. 
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Some  New  Evaluations 
of  Music 

“When  the  sociologist  regards  the  world 
to-day  and  finds  there  are  some  men,  even 
some  women  who  do  not  sing  or  play;  that 
neither  walls  nor  people’s  opinion  are  al¬ 
tered  when  a  military  band  marches  down 
the  street;  that  young  people  plight  their 
troth  and  are  wedded  without  the  fine  sere¬ 
nades  nor  impassioned  love  songs ;  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  announced  that  music  has  lost  its  hold 
upon  people,  or  has  at  least  changed  from 
a  necessity  to  a  luxury.” 

This  was  the  declaration  of  Professor 
Peter  W.  Dykema,  of  teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  during  his  address  be¬ 
fore  the  music  section  of  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  Atlantic  City.  Dr.  Dykema,  who 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  analyzing 
present  day  appraisals  of  music,  examined 
the  points  of  view  of  four  classes  of  ques¬ 
tioners — the  sociologist,  the  school  men,  the 
parents  and  ordinary  citizens,  and  the  music 
educators.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  sociologists  have  woven  unwarranted  as- 
siunptions  into  their  portrayal  of  the  esurlier 
effects  of  music,  and  maintained  that  music 
today  is  a  potent  infiuence  in  the  lives  of 
men  and  women. 

He  pointed  out  that  while  educators  have 
been  very  slow  in  revising  the  time  schedule 
of  music  which  has  averaged  about  75 
minutes  a  week  for  the  past  generation,  they 
have  encouraged  the  addition  of  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities  until  now  music  has  almost 
an  equally  large  school  program  outside  the 
regular  school  day  as  in  it.  This  addition, 
he  declared,  furnishes  striking  evidence  of 
that  larger  re-evaluation  of  music  in  the 
stipulated  or  required  subjects  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  elementary  grades  as  well  as 
of  the  high  school  which  certainly  is  not  far 
distant  Speaking  of  the  point  of  view  of 
the  layman  he  brought  out  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  citizen  is  making  demands  upon  the 
school  for  music  instruction  which  are  trans¬ 
ferring  from  the  home  to  the  school  many  of 
the  functions  of  the  home.  Parents  and 
laymen  have  apparently  come  to  think  of 
music  as  one  of  the  natural  and  inevitable 
constituents  of  life,  something  which  is  no 
more  to  be  dispensed  with  than  heat,  light, 
and  other  comfortable  items  in  a  normal  life. 

Dr.  Dykema  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
effect  of  all  these  queries  has  been  to  make 
the  music  educator  study  carefully  new 
methods  of  presenting  his  subject.  He  pre¬ 


dicted  that  pedagogical  history  will  again 
be  repeated  by  our  finding  in  recent  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  use  of  music  in  hospitals  and 
other  institutions  for  the  care  of  persons  who 
are  not  entirely  normal,  ideas  and  ideals 
which  we  shall  have  to  adapt  for  use  with 
normal  beings  and  children  in  the  schools. 

In  conclusion,  he  said,  probably  the  moat 
difficult  single  problem  which  concerns  pub¬ 
lic  music  education  today  is,  how  shall  ade¬ 
quate  opportunity  be  given  to  unequal  en¬ 
dowment!  What  type  of  classification  and 
organization  can  be  developed  for  music 
which,  without  unduly  abandoning  those 
values  of  involving  in  a  common  activity 
participants  of  greatly  varying  abilities  will 
still  allow  students  to  make  that  individual 
progress  in  homogenous  groups  which  has 
been  the  foundation  for  the  recent  significant 
advances  in  other  school  subjects. 


List  of  Approved  Hotels  for  N.  E.  A. 
Minneapolis  Convention 

For  the  information  of  those  planning  to 
attend  the  IVIinneapolis  Convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  July  1-6, 
1928,  there  is  appended  herewith  a  list  of 
hotels  in  that  city,  compiled  by  the  Housing 
Committee,  and  approved  by  the  Minneapolis 
Civic  and  Commerce  Association  and  the 
Hotel  Association.  Reservations  should  be 
made  direct  to  the  hotel  of  your -first  choice 
and  not  to  the  Housing  Committee. 

The  hotels  are  listed  in  the  order  of  their 
size.  Rates  for  all  are  approximately  the 
same,  ranging  per  day  from  $1.50  to  $6.00 
for  single  rooms  with  bath,  to  $2.50  to  ^.00 
for  double  rooms  with  bath. 

Name  of  Hotel  Address 

Curtia  Hotel — 10th  St.  and  Ave.  S. 

Nicollet  Hotel — Washington  and  Nicollet  Avea. 
The  Leamington — 3d  Ave.  8.  and  10th  St. 

Hotel  Badiaaon — 7th  St.  and  Nicollet  Ave. 

Sheridan  Hotel — 12th  St.  and  Nicollet  Ave. 

West  Hotel — 5th  St.  and  Hennepin  Ave. 

Andrews  Hotel — 4th  St.  and  Hennepin  Ave. 

Hotel  Dyckman — 6th  St.  and  Hennepin  Ave. 

Hotel  Vendome — 4th  St.  and  Hennepin  Ave. 

Hotel  Bogers — 4th  St.  and  Nicollet  Ave. 

Hotel  Maryland — LaSalle  Ave.  and  Grant  St. 

Plaza  Hotel — Hennepin  Ave.  and  Kenwood  Parkway 
Hotel  Francis  Drake— 10th  St.  and  5th  Ave.  S. 
Hotel  Hastings — 12th  St.  and  Hawthorn  Ave. 
Buckingham  Hotel — LaSalle  Ave.  and  15th  St. 
Elgin  Hotel — 8th  St.  and  Hennepin  Ave. 

Hotel  Bussell — 16  S.  4th  St. 

Hotel  Camfield — 8th  St.  and  Marquette  Ave. 

The  Senator — 314  S.  8th  St. 

St.  Begis  Hotel — 9th  St.  and  Marquette  Ave. 
Hotel  Pauly — Nicollet  Ave.  and  High  St. 
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The  Superintendent  as  a  Supervisor 

B}f  Dr.  el  C.  Hartwell 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Buffalo 


Of  course  it  is  a  truism,  it  is  obvious  and 
a  thing  that  is  possibly  scarcely  worth  using 
as  a  premise  even  in  a  discussion  of  this 
sort,  and  yet  I  venture  upon  it  as  a  starting 
point  for  the  discussion.  Every  dollar  of 
the  two  billion  dollars  that  is  spent  in  this 
country  for  education  annually  might  just 
as  well  be  thrown  into  the  ocean  except  that 
which  is  translated  into  efficient  service  in 
the  class  room.  All  of  the  time  and  all  of 
the  effort  and  all  of  the  money  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  supervisors  and  principals  and  su¬ 
perintendents  and  boards  of  education  and 
State  departments  expend,  function  only  as 
the  individual  class  room  teacher  gives  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  children  in  her  charge  which  is 
skillful  and  efficient  and  steadily  improving. 

I  think  often  of  the  analogy  of  the  great 
dynamo  that  generates  a  tremendous  amount 
of  power,  but  the  power  is  of  no  use  what¬ 
ever  except  as  a  good  and  effective  contact 
is  made  somewhere,  and  that  contact  in  ed¬ 
ucation  is  made  in  the  classroom  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  classroom  teacher.  While  I  know 
that  you  all  know  that,  I  wonder  whether 
you  would  agree  with  me,  out  of  your  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  is  a  fact  which  is  some¬ 
times  underestimated,  if  not  entirely  lost 
sight  of  by  those  in  authority  in  administer¬ 
ing  school  systems?  We  build  elaborate 
buildings,  equip  them  beautifully,  have  laws 
compelling  children  to  go  to  school.  We 
have  all  sorts  o|  legislation  which  enforces 
school  attendance  yet  sometimes  1  think  we 
have  an  emphasis  on  those  things  that  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  emphasis  put  upon 
seeing  to  it  that  the  child  after  he  is  in  this 
school,  shall  receive  efficient,  skillful  and 
steadily  improving  instruction. 

Have  you  been  bothered  sometimes,  as  1 
have  been,  with  the  question  of  who  knows 
what  kind  of  instruction  a  given  child  is  re¬ 
ceiving.  I  remember  very  distinctly  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  when  1  set  about  trying  to 
get  an  answer  to  that  question  in  my  own 
school  system,  and  anything  I  say  to  you 
this  morning  about  my  own  school  system  is 
said  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

Nobody  expects  the  State  superintendent 
of  instruction  personally  to  know  the  sort  of 
instruction  a  given  child  is  receiving.  No¬ 


body  expects  it  of  a  board  of  education; 
they  are  busy  auditing  bills,  going  over 
vouchers,  picking  out  sites,  discussing  plans 
for  new  buildings,  listening  to  aggrieved 
representations  from  neighborhoods  that 
think  they  have  not  been  properly  taken  care 
of,  handling  litigation,  discussing  legislation 
and  all  those  things  that  enter  into  matters 
of  policy,  and  holding  a  never  ending  series 
of  hearings  on  everything  under  the  sun.  It 
is  not  expected  that  the  individual  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  technically  equipped  to 
do  that  job.  Their  function  is  to  set  up  a 
machine  whereby  that  work  will  be  done. 
When  we  come  to  the  superintendent  him¬ 
self — maybe  you  are  exceptions,  but  I  have 
to  confess  that  my  time  is  pretty  well  taken 
up  with  all  the  things  that  come  into  a  super¬ 
intendent ’s  office,  assuaging  the  grief  of 
the  disappointed,  adjusting  salaries,  settling 
disputes,  listening  to  applicants,  passing  on 
grievances  and  rendering  reports  on  every 
thing  under  the  sun.  Then  I  started  with 
the  deputy  superintendents  and  talked  with 
them;  they  were  people  who  were  supposed 
to  be  responsible  for  that,  but  1  discovered 
that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their 
time  was  taken  up  with  desk  work,  wedged 
in  the  office.  The  best  report  I  got  at  the 
time  1  started  out  with  this  was  from  a 
woman  who  had  charge  of  the  primary 
grades,  and  she  said  that  she  was  able  to 
get  into  every  teacher’s  room  in  her  charge 
at  least  a  half  hour  once  a  week.  That  is 
not  enough  so  that  she  could  truthfully  say 
“1  know  what  kind  of  instruction  the  child¬ 
ren  in  those  rooms  are  receiving.”  Then  I 
talked  to  the  principals,  and  if  you  ever  do 
that  you  will  get  just  what  I  got.  I  am  in 
no  way  reflecting  upon  my  associate  princi¬ 
pals,  but  the  principals  said  ‘‘Every  year 
that  the  legislature  meets,  they  wish  some 
new  statistical  records  on  us  and  we  have 
to  hunt  up  those  records;  we  take  care  of 
statistical  reports  of  one  sort  and  another; 
we  are  dealing  with  tardiness  and  questions 
of  discipline  and  the  curricular  activities 
that  come  along  and  get  more  numerous 
every  day;  we  are  going  to  the  Mothers’ 
Clubs  meetings;  getting  our  children  ready 
for  a  pageant;  we  are  taking  care  of  the 
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routine  of  the  school,  answering  the  never- 
ending,  incessant  calls  on  the  telephone.” 
They  made  out  a  good  case,  but  I  said,  “If 
you  don’t  know  and  if  the  deputy  does  not 
know  and  if  the  board  of  education  does  not 
know  and  the  State  superintendent  does  not 
know  what  kind  of  instruction  a  child  is  re¬ 
ceiving;  if  nobody  knows,  is  not  that  a 
serious  indictment  upon  our  methods  of  ad¬ 
ministration  t” 

I  do  not  come  here  with  the  answer;  I 
have  not  found  it.  I  can  talk  to  you  about 
the  few  things  we  have  tried  to  do  and  I 
deal  with  them  in  all  modesty ;  a  few  things 
we  have  attempted  to  do  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion,  because  the  longer  I  study  it,  the  more 
convinced  1  am  that  it  is  the  great  and  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  do  in  our  school  system  to¬ 
day. 

There  is  something  to  this  school  business 
besides  the  teaching  of  facts  necessary  for 
an  examination.  If  we  can  only  get  this 
thing  across,  that  we  are  teaching  children 
and  not  subjects.  After  all,  these  children 
do  not  remember  very  much  of  what  they 
learn.  You  remember  the  story  about  ex- 
President  Elliott,  of  Harvard!  He  came 
down  one  day  and  said,  “I  had  a  dreadful 
nightmare  last  night;  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  Harvard  entrance  ex¬ 
amination.  ’  ’  Take  your  prize  pupil  that  you 
taught,  and  ten  years  afterwards,  how  much 
does  he  remember!  Stop  him  on  the  street 
this  morning  and  ask  him  what  are  the  head 
waters  of  the  Orinoko  River,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  boys  studying  Latin  because,  like 
enough,  the  College  entrance  requirements 
demand  it  or  because  the  graduation  from 
high  school  demands  it,  but  their  only 
thought  is  that  just  as  soon  as  they  get  out 
of  school,  they  are  going  to  sit  down  and 
forget  it.  They  do  not  figure  that  it  will 
take  them  long  to  forget  it  either,  and  they 
don’t  mind  the  time.  Can  any  of  you  read 
the  Latin  on  your  diplomas!  No,  we  are  not 
teaching  children  content  matter;  what  we 
are  doing  is  teaching  them  aptitudes,  ca¬ 
pacities,  states,  habits,  standards  and  ideals. 
Those  are  the  things  that  stick. 

Show  me  a  school  where  the  teachers 
realize  that  the  important  thing  is  to  teach 
children  the  habit  of  deciding  to  do  the  thing 
they  are  supposed  to  do  and  do  it  honestly, 
thoroughly  and  on  time,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  good  school. 

A  man  asked  me  the  other  day  what  I 
thought  constituted  a  superior  school  sys¬ 
tem.  That  is  an  interesting  question  to  an¬ 
swer.  I  said,  “I  would  put  at  the  head  of 
the  list  that  system  where  the  teachers  were 


professionally  minded  and  co-operated,  and 
harmoniously  working  together  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  children.”  There  are  some 
other  things  to  be  added  to  make  a  superior 
school  system;  the  variety  of  the  courses 
offered,  the  differentiation  in  opportunity  to 
different  children,  the  buildings,  etc. 

I  know  that  we  were  spending  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  our  town,  we  have  a  lot  of 
children  that  the  law  compels  to  go  to  school, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  an 
answer  to  this  question  of  who  knows  what 
kind  of  instruction  a  given  child  is  receiv¬ 
ing.  Then  I  said  to  myself,  as  every  one  of 
you  has  said  at  different  times,  “I  am  going 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  schools  myself.’’ 
Well,  I  did  spend  more  time.  It  would  be 
a  long  story  for  me  to  tell  you  how  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  it,  but  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  nothing  1  have  ever  done  has  pro¬ 
duced  such  rich  dividends  for  me  as  the 
time  I  spent  in  going  out  and  personally 
seeing  what  was  going  on  in  the  school¬ 
room.  I  never  visited  a  school  that  I  did 
not  come  away  with  an  increased  admira¬ 
tion  for  what  the  teacher  was  doing,  with 
an  increased  source  of  information,  of 
knowledge  about  the  problem,  and  with  also 
the  conviction  that  it  was  possible,  by  a  word 
here  and  there,  or  by  some  improved  tech¬ 
nique  of  administration,  to  greatly  improve 
what  I  found.  As  a  result  I  called  the  prin¬ 
cipals  together  one  day  and  we  ta’ked  this 
all  over  and  appointed  a  committee  to  see 
if  we  could  set  up  certain  standards  so  that 
every  teacher  in  the  system  would  know 
what  we  regarded  as  superior  perforxuance. 

The  committee  set  to  work  to  see  if  we 
could  get  up  a  standard,  teachers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  working  together.  They  labored  on 
the  proposition  a  year,  and  they  brought 
forth  two  little  hooks.  There  is  one  for 
principals  and  one  for  teachers.  Now  the 
books  contain  a  good  deal  of  information  of 
purely  local  interest,  such  as  any  teacher  in 
the  system  would  like  to  know,  about  her 
pension  rights  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  department  and  other  purely  local 
matters  of  information.  She  is  told  what 
^e  may  do  and  what  she  may  not  do,  what 
she  can  do  and  what  will  happen  in  every 
case.  That  is  purdy  information.  Prob¬ 
ably  many  other  people  have  gotten  out 
similar  books  and  I  think  they  have  a  value. 
I  think  it  helps  the  supervision  administra¬ 
tion  a  great  deal  if  the  teacher  can  have  at 
hand  information  how  to  do  certain  things. 
But  of  course  that  was  not  the  chief  end 
and  purpose  of  the  book.  Its  chief  end  and 
CohUiumJ  cm  page  34 
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The  Content  of  the  Latin  High  School  Course 

Comenlion  Addreu 

B}f  Professor  Ernst  Riess 
Hunter  College,  Nen  York  City 


“Tte  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies, 

“The  captains  and  the  kings  depart, 

“Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice...” 

It  is  now  three  years  since  the  Report  of 
the  Classical  Investigation  has  been  before 
the  public,  and  through  the  width  and  the 
length  of  our  country  boards,  associations 
and  committees  have  been  busy  reforming 
the  Latin  High  School  course  in  accordance 
with  its  recommendations.  Daily  the  flood 
of  new  books  is  swelling,  books  which  claim 
to  “embody  the  recommendations  of  the  sur¬ 
vey.”  Verily,  if  after  all  this  mighty  tra¬ 
vail  the  mountain  should  bring  forth  a 
mouse,  it  would  seem  a  shame  and  a  stigma 
upon  our  profession. 

And,  yet,  a  still  small  voice  whispers  again 
and  again:  “Is  it  true,  is  it  necessary,  that 
all  the  traditions  of  generations  of  faithful 
laborers  should  be  cast  out  into  the  outer 
darkness!  Is  it  true  that  instead  of  the 
one  objective  which  the  fathers  had  before 
them,  that  of  having  the  student  acquire  a 
fair  command  of  Latin  and  a  love  for  the 
great  writers  of  antiquity,  we 'shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  twenty-one  objectives,  each 
one  constantly  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  of 
the  conscientious  teacher!”  Please  do  not 
misunderstand  me !  I  am  by  no  means 
merely  a  laudator  temporis  acti,  a  hidebound 
conservative,  who  wishes  to  continue  riding 
in  the  old  Deadwood  stage  coach  in  the  age 
of  express  trains  and  air  navigation.  But 
I  do  think  it  worth  while  to  pause  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  simply  accepting  the  verdict  of 
twelve  good  and  true  men,  to  ponder  it  and 
apply  to  it  my  own  experience  and  my  own 
judgment. 

Just  which  are  the  dominant  and  new 
views  which  the  Survey  has  brought  forth! 
On  page  79,  we  read  that  “the  indispensible 
primary  immediate  objective  is  progressive 
development  of  power  to  read  and  under¬ 
stand  Latin.”  Besides  this,  however,  there 
are  nine  “ultimate  objectives,”  seven  to  be 
emphasized  from  the  beginning,  namely:  In¬ 
creased  understanding  of  those  elements  in 
English  which  are  related  to  Latin ;  in¬ 
creased  ability  to  read,  speak  and  write 
English;  development  of  an  historical  and 


cultural  background ;  development  of  correct 
mental  habits;  development  of  right  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  social  institutions;  increased 
ability  to  learn  other  foreign  languages ;  ele¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  the  simpler  general 
principles  of  language  structure.  To  these 
seven,  there  is  added  for  the  third  year,  de¬ 
velopment  of  literary  appreciation,  and  for 
the  fourth  year,  improvement  in  the  literary 
style  of  the  pupil’s  written  English. 

Of  these  objectives,  the  immediate  one  is 
of  course  not  new;  it  has  always  been  the 
aim  proclaimed  by  Latin  teachers.  Nor  are 
the  nine  ultimate  objectives  new.  Only,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  classed  as  “objectives,”  they 
were  commonly  considered  to  he  the  spon¬ 
taneous  by-products  of  the  successful  teach¬ 
ing  of  Latin.  As  I  see  it,  the  dominant  and 
new  element  is  a  concession  to  modern  psy¬ 
chology.  It  is  claimed  that  the  achievement 
of  these  objectives  is  not  spontaneous  and 
unconscious,  but  that  the  teacher  must  pur¬ 
posely  and  consciously  strive  to  achieve 
them.  Since  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
objective  must  determine  both  content  of 
course  and  method  of  teaching,  it  may  well 
be  worth  our  while  to  pause  here  for  a 
moment  and  to  consider  the  probable  con¬ 
sequences  of  conceding  the  justice  of  this 
presentation. 

As  for  the  immediate  objective,  I  think  we 
are  all  in  hearty  agreement  and  we  all  main¬ 
tain,  and  have  always  maintained,  that  the 
power  to  read  rests  on  the  study  of  the  in¬ 
flections  of  the  language,  its  syntax  and  its 
vocabulary,  plus  a  progressively  increasing 
practice  in  reading  Latin  and  the  addition 
of  a  certain  measure  of  writing  Latin,  and 
that  these  are  the  sole  and  only  means  by 
which  the  objective  can  be  realized.  As  for 
the  ultimate  objectives  #  the  first,  under¬ 
standing  of  English  elements  related  to 
Latin,  denotes  in  different  language  what  has 
heretofore  been  called  derivation  and  word 
formation,  something  on  which  every  wide¬ 
awake  teacher  of  Latin  has  always  insisted. 
But  this  must  be  coupled  with  number  two, 
increased  ability  to  speak,  read  and  write 
English.  Strictly  interpreted — and  I  know 
that  some  of  the  investigators  wish  so  to  in- 
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terpret  it — this  means  that  the  word 
material  of  the  Latin  to  be  placed  before 
the  pupils  must  be  chosen  with  due  regard 
to  the  English  language.  The  question  at 
once  arises,  does  the  customary  vocabulary 
of  the  class  room,  selected  from  Caesar, 
Cicero  and  Virgil,  furnish  such  material! 
Or  would  it  be  necessary  to  go  outside  this 
field?  I  have  attempted  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  for  myself  in  the  following  way.  Of 
the  10,000  words  among  4,565,000  which 
are  printed  in  E.  L.  Thorndike’s  Teachers’ 
Wordbook,  42  words  of  Latin  origin  are 
found  in  Class  1,  the  first  thousand 
words  in  importance,  that  is  approxi¬ 
mately  25  per  cent.  Of  these,  47  are  not 
found  in  the  Lodge  List,  while  39  are 
characterized  as  unimportant  by  Professor 


Department  of  Superintendence 
Boston  Meeting 

The  showing  of  a  moving  picture  which 
depicts  school  activities  of  a  kind  such  as  or¬ 
dinarily  can  be  seen  only  by  extended  travel, 
will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  58th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Boston  February  26  to  March  8. 
Other  films  loaned  by  various  school  systems 
throughout  the  country  are  to  be  shown  at 
the  convention  in  a  special  projection  room 
in  the  Mechanics  Building,  Huntington  Ave¬ 
nue,  where  convention  headquarters,  regis¬ 
tration,  post  office,  exhibits  and  general  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  located. 

Those  planning  to  attend  the  meeting  are 
urged  to  make  early  hotel  reservations 
through  J.  Paul  Poster,  Chairman  of  the 
Housing  Committee,  Convention  Bureau, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  80  Federal  Street, 
Boston. 

Special  railroad  rates  for  those  attending 
the  convention  will  apply  only  if  the  neces¬ 
sary  certificate  is  obtained  from  the  local 
ticket  agent  at  time  of  purchase  of  ticket. 

Problems  of  secondary  education  will  have 
a  leading  place  on  the  convention  program. 
A  joint  session  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  and  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  is  to  be  held 
Tuesday  evening,  February  28. 

The  sixth  year-book  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  will  be  ready  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  convention.  This  will  be  the  last  of  the 
series  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commission  on  Curriculum.  The  book ’s  title 
will  be  Ctirriculum  Development  in  the  Senior 
High  School. 


Lodge.  This  leaves  156,  or  64  per  cent,  of 
the  important  words,  as  found  in  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  the  works  of  the  three  Latin  writers 
traditionally  read.  If  we  add  those  39,  we 
find  the  percentage  to  reach  80.6  per  cent. 
Certainly,  from  the  viewpoint  of  objectives 
one  and  two,  we  can  hardly  expect  a  change 
for  the  better  from  changing  our  reading 
material. 

Objectives  mention  increased  ability  to 
learn  other  foreign  languages.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  another  modest  investigation  of  mine 
will  be  of  interest.  For  an  entirely  different 
purpose  457  Latin  words  were  selected  as  the 
originals  from  which  words  prescribed  in  the 
French  and  Spanish  courses  of  the  New  York 
City  High  Schools  have  sprung.  No  atten¬ 
tion  whatever  was  paid  to  the  question  of 
their  relation  to  the  traditional  Latin  au¬ 
thors.  Yet  281  of  them,  or  61.5  per  cent, 
occur  also  in  the  word  list  based  on  the 
school  authors  and  prescribed  in  the  Re¬ 
gents’  Latin  syllabus.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  a  double  check  up  reveals  no  urgent 
need  for  an  innovation  in  the  reading  ma¬ 
terial. 

Objective  four,  the  development  of  correct 
mental  habits,  has  always  been  emphasized 
in  our  teaching.  In  fact,  our  opponents  have 
often  claimed  that  we  were  stressing  this 
point  unduly  and  that,  certainly,  Latin  has 
no  monopoly  in  this  field. 

I  must  confess  that  objective  seven,  the 
gaining  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
simpler  general  language  principles,  defies 
my  understanding.  As  it  refers  to  phonetic 
processes,  such  as  assimilation,  it  will  be 
only  a  subdivision  of  the  first  objective.  If 
it  means  more  than  that,  I  am  afraid  that  the 
pupil  will  carry  away  either  a  very  hazy,  or 
an  incorrect,  impression.  Nor  do  I  believe — 
and  I  willingly  include  myself  among  the 
multitude — that  the  general  principles  of 
language  are  so  much  a  possession  of  the 
Latin  teacher  that  he  could  use  them  with 
any  competency.  Surely,  this  is  an  instance 
of  ignorare  beatum. 

Objectives  eight  and  nine,  literary  appre¬ 
ciation  and  improvement  in  the  pupil ’s  style, 
may  be  achieved,  as  the  survey  recognizes, 
only  in  the  higher  grades,  and  then  certainly 
only,  to  use  Quintilian’s  words,  opiimis  ad- 
suescendo.  These  two  thus,  far  from  demand¬ 
ing  a  change,  support  rather  the  tradi¬ 
tional  choice  of  those  authors  whom  the  con¬ 
sent  of  nations  and  ages  has  acknowledged 
the  finest  exemplars. 

There  remain  objective  three,  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  historical  and  cultural  back¬ 
ground,  and  dve,  development  qf  right  at- 
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titudes  toward  social  institutions.  For  the 
latter  I  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Third  Year  work  in  the  New 
York  State  Latin  Syllabus  of  1919,  page  27, 
c,  training  in  politics  and  economics,  and  d, 
training  in  ethical  and  moral  conduct,  in 
order  to  prove  that  this  “objective”  has 
been  recognized  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
that,  probably,  the  only  startling  thing 
about  it  is  the  wording,  which  seems  to  lend 
itself  somewhat  too  readily  to  that  kind  of 
supervision  of  the  teacher  with  which  the 
name  Lusk  is  so  notoriously  connected.  This 
leaves  only  the  third  objective.  If  you  will 
pardon  the  personal  note,  the  title  of  a 
paper  read  by  me  twenty-six  years  ago  be¬ 
fore  a  teachers’  meeting,  Latin,  an  Histori¬ 
cal  Study,  clearly  shows  what  great  store  I 
used  to  set  on  this  objective.  Sero  sapiunt 
Phryges,  sapiunt  tamen  aliquando.  Today  I  have 
receded  from  this  one-sided  view  and  not 
merely  mobilitate  animi.  Assuredly,  for  the 
understanding  of  a  foreign  literature  the 
background  of  history  and  Kultur  is  indis¬ 
pensable  and  the  student  must  develop  a 
feeling  for  the  environment  and  for  the 
viewpoint  of  the  foreign  nation.  But  while 
this  demand  is  of  vital  importance  in  the 
study  of  a  modern  foreign  language,  since, 
in  addition  to  literature  the  possibility  of 
personal  and  active  contact  must  always  be 
envisaged,  because  at  any  moment  we  may 
enter  not  only  into  private  business  rela¬ 
tions,  but  also  into  official  diplomatic  and 
economic  negotiations,  this  “utilitarian”  as¬ 
pect  is  absent  from  the  study  of  Latin.  More, 
it  appears  to  me  today  that  the  chief  value 
of  the  study  of  Latin  is  scholastic  and  es¬ 
thetic.  The  part  of  heretic  and  negator  is 
unpleasant,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
much  of  what  the  defenders  of  Latin  say 
about  its  practical  value  is  uttered  by  them 
with  their  tongue  in  their  cheek  and  pro¬ 
nounced  more  for  consumption  abroad  than 
within  the  fold.  Probably,  the  great  les¬ 
sons  of  history  and  economics  can  be  learned 


Annual  Report  Number 

The  next  number  of  the  Review  will  be 
the  Annual  Report  Number.  In  that  issue 
will  be  found  the  names  of  the  newly  elected 
officers,  departmental  heads,  committees,  and 
proceedings  of  the  November  Meeeting.  In 
order  that  some  of  the  outstanding  addresses 
of  the  November  Meeting  may  be  brought  to 
the  association  members  promptly,  a  number 
of  these  addresses  are  appearing  in  this 
issue. 


better  from  a  familiar  than  an  unfamiliar 
past,  and  the  representatives  of  the  “eco¬ 
nomic”  interpretation  of  ancient  history,  I 
seem  to  notice,  use  much  a  process  the  re¬ 
verse  of  that  claim,  namely  they  attempt  to 
understand  ancient  economics  through  the 
light  of  its  modem  parallels.  On  the  other 
hand,  since,  unfortunately,  the  true  origina¬ 
tor  of  great  literature,  Greece,  seems  fated 
for  some  time  to  come  to  remain  in  the 
background,  the  mass  of  High  School  pupils 
will  have  to  seek  their  models  among  the 
Roman  authors,  and  the  reading,  therefore, 
should  be  selected  with  this  idea  dominant. 

If  these  reflections  appear  to  you,  I  won’t 
say  cogent  and  convincing,  hut  at  least 
plausible  and  persuasive,  the  consequences 
must  be  drawn  for  the  reading  content  of 
our  course,  viz.,  that  we  shall  make  our  se¬ 
lections  from  the  greatest  writers  of  the 
Romans  and  first  with  an  eye  to  beauty. 
That  still  leaves  a  wide  field  of  choice  even 
for  the  most  ardent  reformer;  at  once  there 
come  to  mind  the  elegiac  poets  for  refine¬ 
ment  of  style  and  sheer  beauty  of  sound  and 
rhythm.  Tacitus  as  master  of  what  Quin¬ 
tilian  calls  the  genus  pressum  et  sublime,  Livy 
for  his  Herodotean  breadth  of  narrative, 
Seneca  for  purity  of  sentiment.  It  would 
seem  that  only  in  oratory  our  choice  is 
limited,  since  certainly  Cicero  stands  among 
all  ve/u(  inter  Ignis  luna  minores.  Yet,  to  make 
for  once  a  raid  into  foreign  territory,  all 
study  of  French  ought  to  lead  up  to  Racine, 
Corneille,  Moliere,  Montesquieu  and  Vol¬ 
taire,  in  German  they  culminate  in  Goethe 
and  Schiller.  Ought  not  just  so  Latin  cul¬ 
minate  in  the  three  authors  who  not  only 
are  pre-eminent  each  in  his  own  field,  but 
who  under  the  guidance  of  fortune,  also 
mark  the  highest  development  of  the  Latin 
language  in  purity  of  form  and  constmo- 
tions  and  in  excellence  of  stylet  In  other 
words,  looking  for  satisfaction  of  both  the 
immediate  and  the  ultimate  objectives,  can 
we  find  in  the  whole  range  of  Roman  litera¬ 
ture  any  period  or  any  man  whose  works 
satisfy  so  completely  all  these  demands  as 
do  Caesar,  Cicero  and  Virgil! 

Divergent  opinions,  it  is  true,  may  arise 
as  to  the  proportion  which  each  of  them  shall 
be  given  during  the  three  years  commonly 
allotted  to  reading  in  our  schools.  I  am,  to 
my  sorrow,  practically  acquainted  with  the 
troubles  besetting  the  student  who  comes 
from  the  ordinary  Beginner’s  book  to  the 
Gallic  War,  and  I  believe  that  the  survey 
is  right  in  postponing  the  reading  of  undil¬ 
uted  Caesar  to  the  fourth  semester,  although 
I  would  rather  see  simplified  Caeaar,  com- 
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prising  the  first  book,  than  selections  from 
other  authors  or  “made”  Latin.  As  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year:  Believing,  as  I  do, 
in  training  for  power,  I  want  no  rigid  pre¬ 
scription  of  stated  selections  at  all,  but 
should  leave  to  the  teacher  of  the  individual 
class  this  difficult  task.  For,  as  I  see  it,  not 
everything  in  Caesar  appeals  to  every 
student.  But  if  you  believe  that  as  yet  too 
many  teachers  lack  the  necessary  scholar¬ 
ship  for  making  their  own  selections,  why 
would  it  not  be  feasible  to  offer  them  a  large 
and  varied  number  of  these,  from  both  the 
Gallic  and  the  Civil  War?  Only  I  like  to 
emphasize  one  thing:  the  maker  of  such  a 
textbook  ought  to  work  hand  in  hand  with 
a  sensible  psychologist  of  adolescence.  For 
I  think  we  have  so  far  forgotten  to  ask  our¬ 
selves  this  question,  precisely  what  is  it  that 
appeals  to  the  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years?  I  also  want  again  to  state 
my  firm  conviction  that  uniformity  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  great  evil.  Conceivably  boys  may 
need  different  treatment  from  girls,  conceiv¬ 
ably  the  student  growing  up  in  the  wide 
plains  or  the  mountains  of  the  West  demands 
something  different  from  the  student  of  our 
own  East,  and  almost  certainly  the  pupil  in 
the  large  city  ought  to  be  differentiated  from 
that  of  the  country  town.  Such,  to  me,  ideal 
procedure  is  of  course  impossible  under  the 
system  of  rigid  prescription  hitherto  in 
vogue  and  I  can  only  hope  that  the  new  free¬ 
dom  heralded  by  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board  will  not  remain  a  mere 
name  and  symbol. 

I  am  still  more  conservative  when  we  deal 
with  the  third  year.  The  old  established 
selection  seems  to  me  almost  ideal. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  emphasis  on  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy  gives  a  distorted 
view  both  in  respect  to  the  importance  of  the 
event  and  in  respect  to  the  power  of  Cicero. 
The  former  objection  is  supported  somewhat 
by  fact,  yet  whether  you  be  radical  or  cap- 
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italist,  you  will  grant  that  we  witness  both 
in  our  own  land  and  in  Britain,  Russia,  India 
and  China  make  the  study  of  Catiline  one  of 
the  most  modem  appeal.  As  for  Cicero’s 
power,  I  know  of  no  more  illuminating  di¬ 
versity  than  exists  between  the  invective  of 
the  first  oration  and  the  restrained  fire  of  the 
fourth  and  between  both  compared  with  the 
appeal  to  mob  psychosis  in  the  second  and 
third.  In  spite  of  all  objections  on  account 
of  coarseness,  I  consider  it  a  pity  that 
squeamishness  should  have  excluded  the 
second  speech  from  our  usual  curriculum. 
On  the  De  Imperio  I  think  we  are  all  agreed. 
The  Archias  appeals  to  me  more  and  more, 
because  of  its  fine  appreciation  of  literature 
as  an  elevating  infiuence. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  practical  difficulty,  and 
that  is  the  amount  to  be  read.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  impossible  to  accomplish  the  six 
speeches.  Something  must  be  omitted.  But 
here  again  I  like  to  urge  discrimination  and 
individualization.  To  some  types  of 
students,  the  Archias  may  appeal  less,  to 
others  the  Catilinarians  will  remain  a  sealed 
book.  If  the  teacher  wants  to  limit  himself 
to  five  speeches,  it  may  well  be  advisable  to 
resort  to  substitution.  One  or  the  other  of 
the  Philippics,  parts  of  the  Milo,  the  Roscius 
Amerinus,  Deiotarus,  Ligarius,  Marcellus,  there 
is  a  sufficiently  wide  choice;  but  the  De 
Imperio  should  under  all  conditions  be  read, 
not  only  for  the  subject  matter,  but  for  the 
admirable  clearness  of  its  disposition.  I  am 
not  mentioning  selections  from  speeches,  be¬ 
cause  an  oration,  certainly  an  ancient  ora¬ 
tion,  is  a  work  of  art  and  ought  to  be  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  as  such,  not  as  a 
torso  and  in  fragments. 

When  we  come  to  the  fourth  year,  hardly 
anybody,  I  judge,  will  fail  to  include  Virgil. 
The  survey,  indeed,  recommends  not  less 
than  100  Teubner  pages  selected  from  a  very 
varied  list,  but  if  it  is  arranged  a  minore  ad 
maius,  the  fact  that  it  mentions  Virgil  last 
may  be  significant.  I  know  that  many  people 
desire  to  read  some  Ovid,  especially  as  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Aeneid.  My  own  teaching 
experience  as  well  as  that  of  friends  does  not 
support  this  choice.  Even  though  I  still 
cherish  the  pleasure  which  to  the  boy  of  12 
years  the  Siebelis  selections  gave  in  the 
gymnasium,  I  have  found  Ovid  hard  to 
teach,  in  spite,  or  perhaps  because  of,  his 
smoothness  and  fluency.  It  also  seems  to 
me  that  young  people  between  17  and  18 
years  of  age  fail  to  find  much  interest  in 
mythological  tales,  particularly  when  they 
are  told  with  an  eye  single  to  rhetorical 
effect.  But  in  restricting  ourselves  to  Virgil 
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we  are  still  confronted  with  an  embarras  dt 
richesse  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  choose 
what  to  omit.  I  once  condemned  the  Grand 
Review  of  the  sixth  book  as  too  difficult  for 
the  average  student,  and  if  1  had  to  omit 
anything  from  that  book,  1  certainly  should 
cut  out  at  least  the  philosophical  part  of  that 
passage,  and  perhaps  all.  But  who  would 
miss  two  and  four  and  one,  or  even  many 
beautiful  stretdies  in  three  and  five!  Here 
again,  in  the  coming  prescriptionless  age, 
the  responsibility  will  have  to  rest  with  the 
teacher,  who  should  adapt  his  selections 
from  year  to  year  to  caliber  and  taste  of  his 
students. 

You  may  wonder  that  I  have  not  said  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  reading  in  the  first  year. 
Assuredly,  you  are  not  to  draw  from  this 
the  conclusion  that  I  want  to  revive  the  an- 
tediluvial  age,  when  the  beginner  was  given 
a  grammar  and  nothing  else.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  hold  with  the  great  Ritschl,  that  the 
way  to  master  Latin  is:  Read,  read,  read 
more.  Naturally,  however,  you  can  hardly 
discuss  the  reading  content  of  a  year  in 
which  the  reading  material  depends  utterly 
upon  a  mastery  of  a  rather  limited  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  must  further  adapt  itself  to  the 
limited  command  of  forms  and  constructions. 
The  survey  correctly  emphasizes  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  making  the  reading  connected;  I 
would  like  to  add,  as  soon  as  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that 
the  demand  made  to  choose  for  the  subject- 
matter  a  Roman  milieu  is  justified,  if  it  is  to 
be  understood  as  a  demand,  and  not  merely 
as  one  way  suggested  among  many.  It  is 
quite  imaginable  that  material  already  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  pupil  from  his  ante-Latin  days 
has  a  greater  pedagogic  appeal.  Thus  fa¬ 
miliar  fables,  certain  narrative  passages 
from  the  Bible,  anecdotes  about  the  heroes 
of  the  student’s  native  country  may  prove 
fully  as  well  suited  for  the  young  learner. 
In  this  connection  I  want  to  call  again  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  wealth  of  material  that  can  be 
found  in  a  book  now  almost  forgotten,  but 
which  always  impressed  me  as  eminently 
teachable,  Gildersleeve’s  Latin  Primer.  The 
maxim  laid  down  by  that  master,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  theory,  a  maximum  of  practice,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  even  today,  after  seventy  years, 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  success  in  the  class 
room. 

So  much  for  reading  content.  I  made 
this  my  first  topic  and  have  discussed  it  at 
length,  because  this,  mastery  of  reading,  is 
the  one  true  objective  of  our  teaching. 
Everything  else,  forms,  syntax,  vocabulary, 
derivation,  prose  composition,  is  but  a  means 
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to  this  end.  It  is  chiefiy  in  these  parts  of 
the  content  discussion  that  I  find  myself  in 
accord  with  the  survey.  There  is  blessed 
relief  for  the  teacher  in  tl\p  reduction  and  re¬ 
distribution  of  the  accidence  and  the  syntax. 
Personally,  I  might  have  gone  further  even 
than  the  investigators.  For  example,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  imperatives  are  so  rarely  occur¬ 
ring  in  ordinary  Latin  reading  that  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  omitted  them  from  for¬ 
mal  instruction,  assuredly  have  excluded 
them  from  the  first  semester.  Their  occur¬ 
rence  here  is  explicable  only  as  a  concession 
to  the  advocates  of  direct  method  teaching. 
Nor  do  I  consider  the  locative  case  suffi¬ 
ciently  important  to  admit  it  to  formal 
study.  Similarly,  in  syntax  the  dative  with 
compounds  would  have  been  abandoned  by 
me,  and  the  dative  of  reference  or  the  in¬ 
dependent  volitive  would  have  received 
short  shrift.  Yet,  in  general,  the  survey 
marks  an  admirable  advance.  Yet  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  that  it  has  met  with  sharp  criticism 
on  the  part  of  very  able  conservative  teach¬ 
ers.  May  I  digress  for  a  minute  into  the  out' 
side  field  of  methods?  To  put  the  reoom- 
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mendations  of  the  survey  into  effect,  the  con¬ 
scientious  teacher  must  do  two  things,  he 
must  abandon  the  “compartment’'  idea, 
which  gives  to  the  first  year  all  the  theo¬ 
retical  work,  and  he  must  accustom  himself 
to  the  method  so  successfully  pursued  in  the 
modern  language  books,  by  which  forms  and 
constructions  to  be  studied  at  a  later  time 
are  introduced  in  ever-increasing  repetition 
long  before  the  time  for  studying  them  has 
arrived.  The  chief  obstacle,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  a  rapid  and  complete  success  of  the 
planned  reform  is  the  fact  that  such  work¬ 
ing  makes  a  far  greater  demand  on  the  ini¬ 
tiative  of  the  teacher  and  looks  forward  to  a 
time  when  the  crying  reproach  of  our  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  the  insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subject-matter  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
structor,  shall  have  been  remedied.  To  my 
mind,  even  the  new  list  of  forms  and  con¬ 
structions,  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  list, 
is  likely  to  emphasize  a  wrong  method.  For 
1  can  see  very  little  value  in  a  SEPARATE 
grammatical  study  of  constructions  which 
should  all  be  developed  from  the  sentencea 
of  the  exercises  and  from  the  author,  as  they 
are  met.  Certainly  1  hope  to  see  the  day  dawn 
very  soon  when  the  so-called  syntax  quea- 
tiona  will  disappear  from  our  examination 
papers,  or  when  they  will  be  asked  only  on 
sight  passages  and  BEFORE  translation  ia 
demanded,  in  order  to  emphasize  that  syn¬ 
tax  is  a  means  not  an  end  in  itself.  On  tha 
other  hand — and  here  again  I  can  only 
praise  the  survey — exactness  in,  and  mas¬ 
tery  of  forms  should  be  stressed  far  more 
than  has  been  the  usual  practice. 

In  spite  of  the  sharp  attack  made  on  it  at 
a  previous  meeting  of  the  Classical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1  am  a  thorough  believer  in  a  se¬ 
lected  word  list.  Not  only  does  success  in 
sight  reading  depend  chiefiy  on  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  words  and  their  forms,  but  vocabu¬ 
lary  study  can  in  itself  be  made  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  exercises  of 
the  course,  provided  it  is  not  mechanically 
assigned  in  chunks  or  perfunctorily  memo¬ 
rized  just  before  the  final  examinations,  but 
serves  as  basis  of  class  discussion.  A  few 
minutes  daily  are  sufficient  and  will  furnish 
more  opportunity  for  derivation  work  and 
for  cultural  and  historical  asides  than  much 
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collateral  reading.  This  part  of  the  content, 
outside  reading,  while  it  is  of  great  value, 
has  been  overstressed,  1  am  afraid,  in  the 
new  recommendations.  It  is  far  too  likely  to 
become  a  home  of  the  lotus  eaters,  where 
teacher  and  student  may  browse  pleasurably, 
while  forgetting  the  way  back  to  the  hard 
work  of  earning  their  daily  bread  in  achiev¬ 
ing  Latin  knowledge.  Both  this  and  visual 
instruction  are  at  their  best  when  sparingly 
used,  and  call  for  great  skill  in  forestalling 
the  danger  of  sham  and  superficiality. 

In  one  respect  I  would  like  to  go  beyond 
the  survey.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  value 
of  translating  from  English  into  Latin. 
Especially  during  the  first  three  semesters 
there  should  be  much  of  it,  in  fact,  at  first 
it  should  be  given  equal  weight  with  the 
translation  from  Latin  into  the  vernacular. 

It  does  not  escape  me  that  very  many  teach¬ 
ers  dread  this  part  of  the  work  as  a  great 
bore  and  as  unsatisfactory  in  its  results. 
Personally,  I  have  never  found  it  tedious 
and  I  think  my  students  did  not.  But  it  de¬ 
mands  from  the  teacher  very  serious 
thought  to  keep  it  well  within  the  powers  of 
the  pupil.  Much  of  it,  but  in  very  simple 
form,  should  be  given  and  then  the  dread 
both  on  the  benches  and  behind  the  desk  will 
disappear.  A  strong  protest  should  be  made 
against  the  omission  of  prose  composition 
from  the  fourth  year.  It  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  students  who  carry  Latin 
through  the  High  School  course  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  study  in  College,  if  they  have  been 
really  taught  to  love  and  appreciate  their 
studies.  To  expose  them  to  a  serious  break 
seems  to  me  pedagogically  wrong.  Of 
course,  the  Colleges,  too,  are  to  blame.  They, 
on  their  part,  seem  to  forget  that  continuity 
is  needed.  Experience  has  shown  me  the 
serious  results  arising  from  this  interrup¬ 
tion. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  one  word  about  the 
five  and  six  year  Latin  courses,  which  are 
surely  coming,  but  which  are  excluded  from 
the  topic  as  it  has  been  given  to  me.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  warn  their  advocates  not  to  attempt 
to  elevate  them  into  courses  infringing  upon 
the  domain  of  College  teaching.  The  fundar 
mental  weakness  of  our  work  lies  in  its  lack 
of  thoroughness.  Here  the  great  reward  of 
extended  time  should  be  sought,  not  in  the 
mulla,  but  in  the  multum. 

If  to  many  among  you  my  reflections  have 
seemed  to  smack  too  much  of  the  dreaming 
idealist,  I  say  to  these  persons  that  my 
thought  has  been  not  so  much  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  present,  but  also  of  the,  I  trust,  splen¬ 
did  future  of  Latin  in  the  secondary  schools. 
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Some  Misconceptions  of  Ancient 
Greek  Civilization 

Professor  La  Rue  Van  Hock  of  Columbia 
University,  in  an  address  before  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Jersey  Classical  Association 
and  The  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic 
States  at  the  recent  Atlantic  City  Conven¬ 
tion,  on  "Some  MuconcepUom  Concerning 
Ancient  Creek  Cmlization,**  discussed  cer¬ 
tain  traditional  and  widely  prevalent,  but 
false  or  distorted  views  of  ancient  Athens. 

Professor  Van  Hock  referred  to  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  teachers  of  Latin  who  think 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  for  them  as  Latin  teachers,  and  of 
teachers  of  English,  history,  society,  and 
government  who  fail  to  realize  how  impor¬ 
tant,  and  indeed  fundamental,  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  civilization  is. 


The  best  heads  the  world  ever  knew  were 
well  read,  and  the  best  heads  take  the  best 
places. — Emmon. 
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Scotland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  France. 

Other  individual  unescorted  tours  ar¬ 
ranged  to  suit  your  desires. 

Write  for  descriptive  itineraries  covering 
these  trips  and  register  early  as  only  a 
limited  number  will  be  booked. 

KI,  INE’S  TOURS 
Itethlehem,  Pa.  P.  M.  KLINE,  Mgr. 


The  Boiling  Point  In 
Education 

Continued  from  page  8 

not  a  thing  to  be  written  out  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory,  but  the  outline  of  a  speech 
about  the  influence  of  steam  on  civilizatiom 
1  got  out  of  bed  and  put  down  the  headings 
of  that  speech,  and  then  1  went  back  and 
by  two  o’clock  was  sound  asleep.  I  woke 
at  six  in  the  morning  and  began  at  the  first 
beading  and  went  down  through  the  outline 
until  I  had  that  speech  by  heart.  I  saw  Mr. 
Snow  and  I  said,  “1  have  a  new  oration  on 
the  influence  of  steam  on  civilization.”  He 
replied,  “It  is  too  late  to  change.”  I  asked, 
“Won’t  you  let  me  try  it!”  “Oh,  yes,  you 
can  try  it,  because  we  can  fall  back  on  the 
old  oration,  anyhow,”  he  answered.  That 
night  we  had  another  rehearsal  which  I  will 
never  forget  as  long  as  I  live.  1  had  not 
spoken  five  sentences  before  1  saw  those  five 
boys  and  girls  begin  to  listen.  When  1  got 
through  I  went  down  and  Mr.  Snow  rose, 
took  both  my  hands  in  his  and  said,  “Henry, 
thank  God  you’ve  come  alive  at  last.”  That 
was  only  one  day  before  the  graduation. 

Don’t  give  them  up;  don’t  give  them  up. 
Snow  would  not  let  any  one  go  till  the  last 
minute;  he  held  on  with  a  death  grip  to  the 
last  moment.  Teachers  like  that  are  above 
price,  and  we  want  teachers  of  that  kind  in 
the  public  schools.  I  wish  we  had  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  teachers  right  now  to  develop 
in  this  generation  the  power  to  beat  our 
guns  into  farming  implements,  our  monopo¬ 
lies  into  profit  sharing  guilds,  our  rivalries 
into  cooperative  societies ;  to  destroy  our 
slums,  to  beautify  our  cities,  to  banish  graft, 
to  clean  up  the  newspapers  and  the  maga¬ 
zines  ;  to  give  us  inspiring  models  and  plays^ 
to  develop  the  moving  picture  in  the  right 
direction,  to  create  respect  for  law,  to 
Christianize  all  our  churches,  to  bring  in 
everlasting  peace  and  the  federation  of  the 
world. 

The  passive  excellencies  of  warm  water 
can  never  achieve  parts  like  that;  only  the 
high-powered  dynamics  of  superheated  hu¬ 
man  spirits  can  do  it;  only  a  democracy  of 
free  souls  consecrated  under  a  free  idealism 
can  realize  the  divinely  inspired  vision  of 
humanity.  Can  we  teachers  educate  the 
semi-God  whom  we  awake  t  It  is  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  make  a  generation  of  boys  and  girls 
cleaner-eyed,  more  sensitive,  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  more  courageous,  more  righteous,  more 
completely  inspired  by  the  divine  ideals  than 
we  are.  That  is  the  only  excuse  for  the 
public  schoola 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Metropolitan  Hotel 

Catering  to  High  School  Senior  Classes 
and  Teachers 


Rates  and  Folders  by  Return  Mail 
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STUDENTS  TRAVEL  CLUB 


The  LcadinK  Student  Toura  to  Europe  for 

the  Intellectual  Elite.  Ail  e3U>cn.seu  $300  up. 
Orifanized  entertainments.  Cultured  Leader¬ 
ship.  600  institutions  of  Higher  Learning 
represented  in  our  1927  Tours. 

Write  for  1928  I’rogram 

651  Fifth  Avenue  -  -  ITEW  YOSK 


|^“”’fM1E  trip  to  EUROPE  "" 

You  can  earn  a  free  trip  to  Europe  next 
aummrr  by  enrolling  your  frienda  In  our 
excellent  Student  Toura  for  1928.  Itineraries 
are  now  ready  and  include  a  cruise  through 
the  Mediterranean  In  specially  chartered 
ateamera.  as  iaat  year.  Full  Information 
from  Agency  Department. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TRAVEL  IIURBAU 

2929  Broadway.  New  York  City _ 
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The  Boy  and  the 
Curriculum 

Continued  from  page  12 

training  let  us,  for  a  brief  while,  consider 
the  social  and  emotional  or  personality  mis¬ 
fits.  They  are  pitiful  figures. 

Since  the  test  of  a  normal  person  is  his 
ability  to  make  social  adjustments,  we  may 
safely  say  of  such  individuals  that  they  are 
abnormal.  Since  the  main  object  of  an  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  fit  an  individual  to  become  a 
success  in  his  personal  relations  with  his 
fellows,  we  may  say  of  such  people  that  they 
are  uneducated. 

What  shall  we  do  with  themt  One  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  regroup  them  thus  destroying  the 
emotional  conflict  between  the  teacher  and 
the  pupil  or  the  pupil  and  other  members 
of  the  group. 

What  justification  shall  we  find  for  the 
vast  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  thes*e  adjustments!  They  are 
at  least  five-fold. 

1.  School  failures  are  not  necessarily  sub¬ 
normals.  We  need  to  be  very  scientific  in 
our  determination  of  both  the  true  sub¬ 
normal  and  the  true  superior  pupil. 

2.  Many  disciplinary  cases  start  as  sub¬ 
ject  matter  maladjustments.  This  is  serious 
because  conduct  cases  in  tbe  schools  are  only 
too  apt  to  appear  in  society  as  delinquents. 

3.  Training  for  leadership,  says  Foster,  is 
one  of  the  objectives  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  It  avails  little,  however,  if  for  every 
carefully-fostered  leader  there  are  two  being 
simultaneously  trained  to  thwart  him. 

4.  Helpless  adult  dependents  commonly 
arise  from  volitional  retardation. 

5.  By  very  virtue  of  his  being  born  into 
our  democracy,  the  child  is  entitled  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  political  philosophy  to  life,  lib¬ 
erty  and  tbe  pursuit  of  happiness.  Hence 
he  has  the  right  to  demand  of  democracy’s 
organ,  the  public  school,  that  it  utilize  every 
effort  to  put  him  into  a  position  where  he  can 
experience  these  rights. 

When  there  is  perfect  adjustment  between 
the  boy  and  the  curriculum,  every  junior 
high  school  youth  like  the  magnificent  Achil¬ 
les  of  old  will  be  so  trained  that  he  can 

“Speak  when  speech  were  fit,  and  do 

“When  deeds  were  done. 

“Nor  sit  as  dumb  for  want  of  words, 

“Idle  for  skill  to  move.’’ 


A  sense  of  humor  should  be  one  of  the 
first  qualifications  for  teaching. — Philadelphia 
Ledger, 


From  Caveman  to  Columbus 

Qordy’s  American  Beginnings 
in  Europe 

thowt  that  all  the  struggles  of  mankind  art  related, 
and  that  the  past  Ihes  in  the  present.  This  book  trairu 
hoys  and  girls  to  grasp  the  CONTINUITY  of  history 

Furtliermore,  after  achieving  thia  essential 
Idea  of  CONTINUITY  In  history,  thia 
book  offers  the  following  featores: 

A.  NEW  TYPOGRAPHICAL  AR¬ 
RANGEMENT  with  indented 
paragraph  side-headings  giv¬ 
ing  story  of  the  text. 

B,  QUESTIONS  AND  PROJECT- 
PROBLEMS  for -each  chapter. 

C.  GROUP  PICTURES  giving 
'  bird’s-eye  views  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  specific  phases 
of  life  and  work. 

D.  A  VOCABULARY  that  is  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  sixth-year  student. 

337  Pages  224  Illustratioru —  /  2  Map^—S  1 .12 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

Educational  Department 

597  FIFTH  AVE.  NEW  YOBK  CITY 


Students  Assume  School 
Responsibility 

Determining  to  assume  some  responsibility 
in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Wilbur 
Watts  High  School,  of  Burlington,  students 
^have  voted  to  form  a  students’  association. 
They  have  elected  a  council  in  which  the 
four  classes  of  the  school  are  represented 
and  which  will  plan  for  student  participa¬ 
tion  in  certain  phases  of  school  administra¬ 
tion. 


New  School  Supervisor 
For  Jamesburg 

Charles  H.  Auman,  of  Oaklyn,  who  ac¬ 
cepted  the  position  of  supervising  principal 
of  the  Jamesburg  public  schools,  has  com¬ 
menced  his  duties. 

Mr.  Auman  comes  to  Jamesburg  schools 
succeeding  the  late  Curdie  A.  Deveney,  de¬ 
ceased.  He  was  graduated  from  Gettysburg 
College.  He  has  18  years’  experience,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  that  time  has  been 
spent  as  principal  of  schools. 
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TEMPLE  UNIVEESITY 

BROAD  ST.  AND  MONTGOMERY  AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

College  at  Liberal  Arts  aad  Scleaecs 
Teachers  Callese 

Sehaal  af  Ceatsseree 

PrafeaaloBal  Sehaelsi 

Thealaary,  Law, 

MeAldae,  Deatlstrr, 

Pharataer.  Chlrapedy 

Schsail  af  Masle 

Tralalas  Sehaal  far  Narses 

Valrerslty  Hlch  Sehaal 

Seeaad  Seatester  beiclas  Feh.  S,  1S28 

SEND  FOR  BtJLi.ETIN 

PHONE,  STEVENSON  TMO 

BASK  A  Tons  OF  EUBOPB 

Orgulmi,  aoediicton  tnd  bntMtM  mottd  tor  IMS  8ua- 
a«r  Touit.  Largest  Stadast  Trarel  Organliatloa.  Loerett 
Cost  Toon.  87  Oaye  8195.  e»  Dajrt  8498.  Medttsrranean 
and  SeandlsaTlao  Cruiaaa  8398.  Orar  708  CoUegat  and  Seboob 
rapraaantad  In  last  year'a  touri.  Only  one  apolntmant  Is  a 
ally  or  soUaga.  Btata  your  quallfleatioBi  In  lint  Isttar. 

STUDENT  INTERNATIONALE 

1B4  BaTtotaa  Street  Bastoa,  Mass. 

i 

F  ■  1  ■  1  ■■  III  1  1  ■  1  1  M 

It  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  your  visit  to 
Atlantic  City  to  make  your  home  at  the 
HOTEL  ASLINOTOK 
IHcliljran  Ave.  near  the  Beach 

Atlantie  City,  K.  J. 

J.  N.  IRELAND 

Phone  Marine  1220  Proprietor 
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The  Superintendent  as  a 
Supervisor 

Continued  from  page  24 

aim  was  to  do  exactly  what  is  said  here  in 
the  foreword.  By  the  way,  I  ought  to  say 
that  I  wrote  very  little  of  this  book;  the 
teachers  and  the  principals  wrote  most  of  it 
Of  course,  no  publication  of  this  sort  would 
be  complete  without  a  few  well  chosen  words 
from  the  superintendent,  and  here  and  there 
some  things  were  edited,  but  in  the  main 
this  compilation  was  a  teacher-principal 
product.  After  they  got  it  all  together,  this 
is  what  they  said  it  was:  “It  sets  forth  the 
practice,  procedure  and  personal  attitude  of 
the  superior  teacher,  in  the  hope  that  with 
the  statement  of  an  ideal  before  us,  we  may 
ail  more  nearly  achieve  it.”  It  contains  some¬ 
thing  about  university  extension  work  and 
professional  reading  and  the  importance  of 
being  on  time;  a  considerable  statement 
about  reports  and  blackboard  work  and 
classroom  economy;  classroom  management; 
ways  in  which  time  is  wasted;  making  use  of 
visual  aids;  making  up  a  program;  morning 
inspection;  use  of  equipment  display;  get¬ 
ting  started  right ;  the  classroom  teacher  and 
her  relation  with  other  teachers;  her  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  supervisor;  her  relation  with 
the  parents;  curricula;  duties;  pictures; 
school  and  parents;  parents’  day;  providing 
for  individual  differences ;  what  a  substitute 
should  expect  when  coming  to  school;  what 
to  do  in  case  of  an  accident,  etc. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  that  has  done  for 
us.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  have  a  panacea; 
I  am  not  telling  you  that  this  is  the  end  of 
the  situation.  It  has  been  helpful  in  two  or 
three  ways  The  principal  does  have  serious 
difficulty  in  finding  time  to  get  into  the 
teachers’  rooms;  we  have  tried  to  set  up  a 
standard  in  Buffalo  that  the  principals  shall 
spend  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  time  in  the 
classrooms.  Last  week  three-fourths  of  the 
principals  reported  they  were  doing  it;  the 
other  fourth  said  that  they  had  not  been 
able  so  far  to  achieve  it  this  year.  Then, 
when  the  principal  goes  into  the  room,  he 
looks  for  certain  things  which  have  been 
outlined  in  this  book,  and  the  teacher  knows 
what  he  is  going  to  look  for.  The  teacher 
who  started  this  whole  thing  by  saying  “If 
we  knew  what  you  were  going  to  look  for, 
we  would  do  it,”  has  been  more  than  amply 
justified  by  the  result. 

I  wish  somebody  would  explain  how  a 
superintendent  of  schools  is  going  to  find 
time  to  visit  the  schools.  Of  course,  most 
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Which  of 

these  books 
do  you  use? 

Why  not 
use  all 


MAKING 
,.OF  OUR 
COUNTRY 


Hero  Tales  from  History . Grade  Four  or  Five 

Onr  Beginnings  in  Europe  and  America . Grade  Six 

The  Making  of  Our  Country . Grades  Seven  and  Eight 

These  three  books  foim  a  complete  history  series — and  closely  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  new  History  Monograph  for  New  Jersey.  Each  book  is 
by  Smith  Burnham — a  significant  fact,  for  two  reasons :  first,  it  insures  a  con¬ 
tinuity  which  you  are  not  likely  to  get  with  books  by  different  authors ;  second, 
you  have  the  same  vivid,  appealing  style  in  each  book. 

niostrated  Uteratnn  upon  Seqnest 

THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

N«w  Jersey  Bepresentatlve,  P.  B.  wat.t. 

S16  JOHN  STBEET  BOUND  BBOOK 

FOR  TEXTBOOKS  .—q——. 


of  you  come  from  systems  just  as  I  do  where 
nobody  finds  any  fault  if  you  never  visit  the 
schools;  yet  we  all  know  that  if  we  are 
going  to  give  the  best  work  to  our  individual 
city,  we  must  find  the  time.  The  most 
human  instinct  in  the  world  is  to  work  for 
the  approval  of  somebody.  We  all  do  that, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  deadly  than  to 
teach  school  year  after  year,  to  look  at  the 
world,  like  enough,  out  of  a  dirty  school¬ 
room  window,  and  never  have  anybody  come 
in  to  tell  you  that  this  thing  is  done  well. 
I  have  seen  many  a  teacher’s  face  light  up 
when  the  superintendent  went  in  and  ap¬ 
proved  something  that  was  going  on  in  her 
room  and  1  knew  just  as  well  as  could  be, 
what  was  passing  in  her  heart. 

Here  I  must  make  a  distinction  between 
supervision  and  inspection;  you  are  all 
familiar  with  it,  but  it  is  worth  repeating. 
I  do  not  consider  that  the  kind  of  thing  1 
do  in  a  school  system  is  supervision,  I  haven’t 
the  time  to  do  it ;  I  cannot  go  into  a  teacher’s 
classroom  and  stay  there  long  enough  to  be 
competent  to  give  her  supervision;  nobody 
can  give  a  teacher  adequate  supervision  by 
going  into  the  room  and  walking  out.  That 
may  be  valuable  inspection;  1  do  not  belong 
to  the  group  who  thinks  there  is  no  room  for 


Why  Not  Use  a  Complete  Series 
in  History  and  Civics  as  Well 
as  in  Other  Subjects? 

WOODBURN  &  MORAN’S 
Histories  and  Civics 

Texts  with  individnality,  combining  several 
new  and  nnusnal  features.  Vivid  and  stimu¬ 
lating,  free  from  bias,  wholesome  in  tone — 
these  Woodbnm  and  Moran  characteristics 
have  given  the  series  a  nation-wide  hold. 

Beginner's  BUstory  of  the  United  States  $1.30 
New  Or.  441  or  5-6 

Finders  and  Founders  of  the  New  World  .02 
Or.  4  or  5 

The  Makers  of  America  Or.  5  or  6....  1.08 

Introduction  to  American  History .  1.12 

Or.  6  or  7 

Elementary  American  History .  1.56 

Or.  7-8 

The  American  Commimlty .  1.48 

Or.  7,  8,  Jr.  H.  S. 

Active  Cltlsenship  Or.  7  or  8  .  1.32 

(New  civics  text  for  one-term  course. 

Beady  in  January.) 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 

T.  M.  OOTTBT,  N.  J.  Bep. 

66  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 
To  all  New  Jersey  Teachers 

Strange  bow  this  oft-repeated  greeting 
cheers  os  ever  more  and  more  as  the  years 
go  by.  And  the  longer  we  live,  the  more 
it  means,  for  our  circle  of  associations  is 
ever  growing. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  past  year  has 
brought  you  many  jewels  to  hang  on  life’s 
chain  of  precious  thoughts.  And  may  the 
coming  years  bring  yon  more  friends,  more 
prosperity,  and  more  peace. 

Here’s  wishing  you  a  good,  old-fashioned 
American  Christmas,  filled  with  pleasant 
memories,  the  greetings  of  old  friends,  good 
cheer,  and  your  Christmas  stocking  bulging 
with  comfort  and  happiness. 

The  Educators  Beneficial 
Association 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Sickness  and  Accident  Protection  for 
TEACHERS  ONLY 

ANNOXTNCEMENT 

RATIONAL  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTING 

ADVANCED  COURSE 

The  publication  of  the  Advanced  Course 
completes  the  series  of  this,  the  latest  of  all 
bookkeeping  texts.  The  Elementary  and  Ad¬ 
vanced  texts,  together  with  one  Practice  Set, 
contain  ample  material  for  the  most  com- 
prehensive  courses.  A  complete  edition  of  the 
textbook  confines  the  contents  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Advanced  Courses  in  one  volume. 

SALIENT  FEATURES 

Effective  method  of  approach  and  teaching 
plan. 

Broadens  the  scope  and  emphasizes  educa¬ 
tional  values  of  bookkeeping. 

Focuses  attention  on  fundamentals  by 
ftHminatiTig  non-essential  routine. 

Flexible  and  adapted  for  use  under  any 
conditions. 

Relieves  the  teacher  of  a  vast  amount  of 
checking  and  oilier  tiresome,  ineffectual  rou¬ 
tine  work. 

Economical  in  cost  of  supplies. 

LIST  PRICES  ’ 

Elementary  Text  $1.50  Practice  Set  ..$1.20 
Advanced  Text.  ,1.50  Complete  Text  .  2.00 
Teachers’  Manual  for  each  text 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  Y*rk  CUceso  BeatM  Saa  Praaclae* 

Toreat*  Leadea 


inspection.  What  I  do  in  a  school  system 
is  inspection,  and  I  think  teachers  like  to 
have  me  come,  but  it  is  inspection  neverthe¬ 
less,  and  they  know  what  I  am  looking  for 
when  they  get  there ;  they  know  I  am  going 
to  notice  about  the  temperature  and  ventila¬ 
tion  of  the  room;  they  know  I  am  going  to 
look  for  enrollment;  they  know  I  am  going 
to  see  whether  the  tardiness  is  abnormally 
high ;  they  know  I  am  going  to  look  for  good 
school  housekeeping.  It  may  seem  very 
strange  for  a  mere  man  to  talk  about  house¬ 
keeping,  but  in  my  experience  there  is  plenty 
of  room  to  talk  about  good  housekeeping; 
I  like  to  see  a  room  well  kept,  and  I  could 
go  on  for  some  time  talking  about  that.  1 
have  talked  about  good  housekeeping  con¬ 
siderably,  and  every  teacher  knows  that  I 
am  going  to  look  for  it ;  every  teacher  knows 
that  I  expect  to  see  the  pictures  hanging 
straight;  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  school¬ 
room  with  the  idea  of  teaching  children 
orderliness  and  neatness,  why  shouldn’t  you 
have  orderliness  and  neatness  in  your  good 
housekeeping?  They  know  that  I  am  going 
to  look  for  that  and  they  know  that  any 
other  visitor  from  the  department  will  look 
for  it,  and  that  I  am  going  to  notice  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  pupils.  I  looked  at  the 
teacher’s  plan  book;  they  know  I  am  going 
to  do  that.  You  can  talk  a  lot  of  nonsense 
about  the  plan  books,  of  course,  but  there 
should  be  enough  of  a  plan  made  by  that 
teacher  to  know  what  she  is  going  to  attempt 
to  do  that  day,  and  how.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  in  a  school  system  where  all  I  can  say  is 
“I  don’t  know  where  I  am  going,  but  I  am 
on  my  way.”  I  notice  the  use  of  black¬ 
boards.  They  know  that  I  am  going  to  do 
that  and  that  I  am  going  to  observe  whether 
the  children  use  their  dictionaries.  In  our 
system  we  have  provided  every  child  with 
a  dictionary.  We  no  longer  attempt  to  teach 
children  to  spell  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
words,  as  we  used  to,  but  we  are  confining 
ourselves  today  to  about  fifteen  hundred 
words;  in  other  words,  we  have  said  “If 
we  can  teach  these  children  to  spell  the 
words  they  use,  we  have  done  pretty  well.” 
Today  we  teach  them  fifteen  hundred  words, 
but  theoretically  we  teach  these  children  to 
look  up  in  the  dictionary  any  word  about 
which  they  are  doubtful.  That  is  what  your 
girl  is  taught  to  do  when  she  goes  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  college  to  learn  stenography.  The  chil¬ 
dren  will  not  look  up  a  word  in  a  dictionary, 
however,  if  the  dictionary  is  down  in  the 
principal’s  oflBce.  If  you  are  going  to  in¬ 
still  the  dictionary  habit  in  these  youngsters, 
you  most  have  a  dictionary  on  hi^  desk  and 
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Ntvf 

Authentic  Modes 


Trenton  s  Quality  Store 

131-135  East  State  Street 


Mid-Winter  Fashions 
for 

School  —  Afternoon  Teas 
and 

Everting  Dining  and 
Dancing 


then  he  will  use  it.  Our  teachers  know 
that;  the  dictionaries  have  been  furnished 
and  I  am  interested  to  see  whether  they  use 
them,  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  they  do. 
You  do  not  have  to  be  in  a  room  very  long 
to  find  out  what  the  teacher  is  doing  in  the 
matter  of  skillful  questioning,  which  is  the 
essence  or  an  important  part  of  good  teach¬ 
ing.  1  think  all  these  things  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  you  could  do  in  fifteen  minutes  if 
the  teachers  knew  you  were  going  to  look 
for  these  things. 

It  took  the  American  people  a  long  time  to 
discover  that  a  poor  teacher  is  a  poor  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  same  reason  that  a  scrub 
cow  is  a  bad  buy.  A  poorly  taught  child  is 
untaught. — Warren,  Ohio,  Tribune. 


The  law  of  nature  is  that  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  work  is  necessary  to  produce  a  certain 
quantity  of  good  of  any  kind  whatever.  If 
you  want  knowledge,  you  must  toil  for  it; 
if  food,  you  must  toil  for  it ;  and  if  pleasure, 
you  must  toil  for  it. — Ruslpn. 


In  1925-26  the  State  of  Texas  owned  11,697 
school  buildings  valued  at  $108,327,862. 


THE  PATHWAY  TO 
READING 

Co/tman-  Uhl-Ho$ie 

A  carefully  graded  series  of  readers 
which  contain  both  realistic  and  fanci¬ 
ful  material.  Primer,  six  readers,  study 
period  activities  for  the  first  grade, 
teachers’  manuals,  and  cards,  now  avail¬ 
able. 

THE 

BARROWS  AND  PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 

A  "one-cycle” , geography  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  relationships  between  man 
and  his  natural  environment.  Three 
books  now  ready: 

Journeys  in  Distant  Lands 
United  States  and  Canada 
Europe  and  Asia 

SILVER,  BDRDBTT  AMD  COMPANY 

New  York  Newark  Boston  GUeago 
San  Fransdsco 
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OUR  OLD  WORLD  BEGINNINGS 

by 

LAWTON  B.  EVANS 

Our  Old  World  Beginnings  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  text  for  your  Sixth  Grade  His¬ 
tory. 

Such  a  book  must  be  simple  and  must 
first  of  all  awaken  historical  curiosity 
in  the  yoimg  minds. 

In  both  points  Mr.  Evans  is  a  past 
master. 

SIMPLICITY 

Only  topics  of  first  importance  are  treated. 
Each  lesson  is  a  unit  in  itself,  the  story  of 
one  man’s  work  or  of  one  movement. 

The  presentation  is  concrete — a  prime  con¬ 
sideration  in  simplifying  any  subject. 

INTEREST 

Story  form  of  presentation 

Picturesque  features  emphasized 

Human  touches 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  line  drawings  and  numerous  maps. 

A  book  by  Lawton  B.  Evans  is  sure  to 
appeal  to  the  child’s  Historical  interest. 

BENJ.  H.  SANBORN  &  CO. 
Boston  New  York  Chicago 

► 

Florence  Hale 

Is  now 

Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Magazine 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION-POPULAR 
EDUCATOR 

Books  Recommended  in  New 
Monograph 

THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  AND 
CIVICS 

Stories  of  the  Bed  Children . 3-4 . 76 

Children  of  the  Wigwam . . 2-3 _ .60 

The  Cliff  DweUers . 2-3 . 60 

Little  Eskimo  .  3 . 68 

Beblnson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Beaders  2  .60 

Indian  Nature  Myths...* . 4 . 68 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Discovery  Days  4-6. .. .  .76 

American  History  Stories.  VoL  1 .  6 . 76 

What  to  Do  for  Uncle  Sam . 4-6 . 76 

BOCHELEAU’S  GEOGBAPHY  OF  COM- 

MEBCE  AND  INDUSTBY  (List  price 
11.50  is  also  recommended  in  the  New 
Geographic  Monograph.  7  to  9. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

221  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 

MBS.  F.  H.  LAKE,  Bepresentatlve 

INDEX  TO  ADVEBTI8EB8 

Pac* 


American  Book  Company .  4 

Arlington  Hotel  .  34 

Bennett 's  Travel  Bureau .  30 

Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  The  . 39 

Educators  Beneficial  Association .  36 

Educational  Publishing  Company . 3d 

Ginn  and  Company .  4 

Gregg  Publishing  Company,  The . 36 

Grolier  Society,  The  . Back  Cover 

Hall-Mack  Co .  29 

Hausler  &  Co .  30 

Heath,  D.  C.  and  Company .  1 

Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge,  Inc .  2 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co . Inside  Back  Cover 

Intercollegiate  Travel  Bureau .  32 

International  Academy  of  Discipline ....  31 

Kline’s  Tours  .  32 

Livermore  &  Knight  Co . 30 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co . 35 

Macmillan  Company,  The  .  1 

Merriam  Company,  G.  &  C . 40 

Merrill  Company,  Charles  E . 39 

Metropolitan  Hotel  .  32 

Natural  Slate  Blackboard  Co . 34 

Newson  &  Company  .  2 

Pitman  &  Son,  Isaac .  29 

Rider  Teachers  Agency  .  30 

Sanborn  &  Co.,  Benj.  H .  38 

Scribner’s  Sons,  Charles  .  33 

Shenk  Picture  Galleries  .  2 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company . 37 

Student  Internationale .  34 

Students  Travel  Club .  32 

Temple  University  .  34 

Trent  Press  .  30 

Voorhees  &  Bro.,  H.  M .  37 

Winston  Company,  John  C . 35 


Visual  Aids  and  How  to 
Handle  Them 

Continue J  from  page  14 

thus  visualizing  the  whole  structure  of  or¬ 
ganic  and  inorganic  matter. 

It  fixes  upon  the  tell-tale  celluloid  the 
record  of  world  affairs  and  of  the  human 
drama  of  today,  revitalizes  the  story  of  the 
past  both  in  history  and  in  romance,  and 
lends  a  subtle  aid  to  man’s  speculative  im¬ 
pulse  to  prefigure  ages  yet  to  eome. 

Yet  its  very  power  renders  the  film,  of  all 
visual  aids,  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous 
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THE  WINSLOW  HEALTH  BOOKS 

A  Standard  Hyglent  Series 
HEALTHY  LIVINO 

(Winslow) 

A  Txifo-'Book  Series  Teaching  the  HoVf  and  Why  of  Personal  and 
Community  Hygiene 

THE  LAND  OF  HEALTH 

(HsUock  and  Winslow) 

An  Elementary  Book  Teaching  Health  Habits  to  Children 

THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH  AND  HOW  TO  TEACH  THEM 

(Winslow  and  WllUamson) 

A  Text  Furnishing  Both  Content  and  Method  for  the  Teacher  in 
Service  and  for  the  Teacher  in  Training 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

440  Fonrth  Avenne,  New  York 


to  handle.  Merely  turned  loose  upon  the 
plastic  mind  of  youth,  its  effect  may  be 
deadening,  if  not  devastating.  Its  proper 
application  requires  judgment,  skill  and 
constant  study.  Unlike  the  slide,  it  may 
safely  be  used  for  mass  instruction;  but  in 
that  case,  and  in  any  case,  the  ground  must 
be  cultivated  in  advance  and  results  very 
carefully  checked  up  afterwards. 

May  I  offer  a  summary  of  my  conclusions, 
in  the  shape  of  a  concrete  illustration?  If 
I  were  to  teach  a  lesson  on  cotton  to  a  third 
or  fourth  year  class,  I  would  begin  with  a 
collection  of  cotton  products  and  I  would 
probably  end  by  letting  the  pupils  examine 
some  postcards,  cuts  or  stereographs.  If  I 
were  teaching  the  same  lesson  to  a  fifth  or 
sixth  year  class,  I  would  begin  in  the  same 
way,  and  probably  wind  up  with  a  stere- 
opticon  lesson.  If  the  class  were  a  seventh 
or  eighth  year  class,  I  would  omit  no  single 
step,  but  I  would  add  the  motion  picture. 

Many  may  not  accept  all  my  conclusions, 
but  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  each  of 
these  typical  visual  aids  must  play  its  par¬ 
ticular  role  in  the  teaching  process ;  and  that 
a  large  part  of  our  problem  is  to  allocate  to 
each  its  own  most  effective  place  and 
function. 


BOBBS-MERRILL  TEXTS 

Books  That  Meet  All  Modern 
Scientific  Demands 

BBADB&S  T^rimer  to 
Eighth.  The  most  beautiful,  the  most 
interesting,  the  most  teachable. 

BOBBS-MEBBUJj  ABITHMETICS— A  three 
and  six  book  course,  grades  3  to  8. 
Definite,  concrete,  attractive,  with  an 
abundance  of  timed  tests  and  drills. 

EMBBSON  &  BETTS  HYGIENE  SEBIES— 
Grades  3  to  8.  In  keeping  with  the  best 
methods  in  Hygiene  Instruction. 

ACBOSS  SEVEN  SEAS  TO  SEVEN  CON¬ 
TINENTS— Altchlson  and  Uttley.  A 
delightful  reader  in  world  Geography. 

OXJB  COUNTBY’S  BEOINNINaS  —  Sher¬ 
wood.  European  background  for  6th 
year. 

FAMOUS  AMEBIOANS— Uhrbrock  &  Owens. 
American  History  through  biography. 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY 

185  Madison  Avenue  Indianapolis, 

New  York 

<  - - - - -  > 
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!The  Supreme  ^^uthorit^* 

for  the  Schools 


Webster’s  New 
International  Dictionary 

Conataatly  revised  and  iaipreved  to  keep 
abreast  of  modern  needs  and  information. 
Thousaads  of  NEW  WORDS  such  as  aodloa, 
Joy  stick,  Cooiidice  tabe,  Fascisti,  radiophoae, 
Freud,  aeroKraph,  euKealaai,  etc. 

Whatever  Your  Ouestioa  about  words,  per¬ 
sons,  places,  you  find  here  a  ready  accurate 
answer.  2,700  pujrest  4^2,000  entries,  includ¬ 
ing:  408,000  vocabulary  terms,  12,000  bio¬ 
graphical  names,  :t2,000  xeoicraphical  sub¬ 
jects;  100  tables;  6,000  illustratioas. 

One  of  the  wisest  of  our  school  superinten¬ 
dents  says:  "I  have  never  yet  seen  a  person, 
whether  pupil  or  teacher,  who  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  diction¬ 
ary  who  was  not  at  the  same  time  a  good 
or  superior  a  1 1  - 
round  scholar,  A 
better  test  than 
this  of  the  value  of 
dictionary  work 
could  not  be  found." 

Write  lor 
Helps  la 
Teaching  the 
Dictionary, 

FREE 

G.  &  C.  MEBBIAM  COMPANY 

Spiingfleld,  Maasacbiuetts 


Convention  Address  of  Retiring 
President 

ContinueJ  from  page  5 

sion.  Our  finances  are  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  as  you  will  learn  from  the  Treasurer’s 
report.  Our  membership  is  the  largest  it 
has  ever  been,  and  there  will  be  more  of  our 
members  present  at  this  Convention  than 
any  previous  one.  Our  prestige  profession¬ 
ally  was  never  so  high  as  at  the  present 
hour. 

Turning  to  the  future,  we  believe  we 
should  give  our  support  to  the  principle  of 
no  diversion  of  the  appropriation  of  public 
funds  intended  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  to  any  other  purpose  or  institution 
other  than  that  for  which  they  were  created. 
We  believe  in  tenure  of  ofiBce  for  all  worthy 
persons  serving  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  in  a  professional  way.  If  tenure  is 
right  in  principle  for  any  of  us,  it  is  just 
for  every  one  of  us.  We  believe  in  a  single¬ 
headed  administrative  control  of  our  public 
schools.  We  hold  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  that  every  school  prob¬ 
lem  is  an  educational  one,  and  that  there 
should  not  be  any  division  of  administrative 


authority.  We  ask  for  continued  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  for  support  of  the  World  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Educational  Associations,  because 
both  of  these  organizations  stand  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  mankind. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  honor  of  having  been  your 
President  during  the  past  year.  It  is  a  high 
light  in  anyone ’s  life  to  have  been  the  leader 
of  an  organization  with  a  membership  so 
large,  a  personnel  of  so  high  a  standard,  and 
an  influence  so  strong.  Finally,  may  I  give 
as  the  watchword  for  the  future  the  same 
word  I  gave  you  from  this  platform  a  year 
ago — Together ! 


N.  J.  Elementary  School  Principals’ 
Association 

Dr.  A.  H.  Winship,  the  nationally  known 
educator  and  editor,  says,  “The  outstand¬ 
ing  accomplishment  in  education  in  the  last 
five  years  is  the  development  of  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Principals.”  This  national 
movement  was  started  at  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  meetings  at  Atlantic  City 
six  or  seven  years  ago.  Some  New  Jersey 
elementary  school  principals  helped  in  the 
formation  of  this  new  group. 

Just  before  this,  however,  the  New  Jersey 
Elementary  School  Principals’  Association 
was  formed  to  improve  the  service  the  prin¬ 
cipals  could  render  to  the  schools  of  the 
State.  This  Association  has  worked  in  close 
harmony  with  State  and  National  Associa¬ 
tions,  and  is  now  considered  the  best  organ¬ 
ized  group  of  any  of  the  different  State  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals’  Associations. 

Officers  of  the  Elementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals’  Association  of  New  Jersey  are; 
President,  John  A.  Spargo,  East  Orange; 
Vice-President,  Martha  Lummis,  Camden; 
Treasurer,  Edward  H.  Dutcher,  East  Orange ; 
Secretary,  Albprta  M.  Johnson,  Atlantic  City. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  composed  of 
the  following;  Lester  H.  Dix,  Woodbridge; 
W.  D.  Van  Auken,  Paterson;  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Booz,  Trenton;  James  R.  Floyd,  Plainfield; 
Ernest  A.  Harding,  Peapack;  Antoinette 
Ward,  Jersey  City. 


God  be  thanked  for  books;  they  are  the 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make 
us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages. — 
Charming. 


OPEN  DOOR 
LANODAGE  SERIES 


ZENOS  E.  800TT  RANDOLPH  T.  OONQDON 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Prineipal  of  State  Normal  School 

^ringfleld,  Mass.  Potsdam,  N.  T. 

HARRIET  E.  PEET  LAX7RA  FRAZEB 

Research  Scholar  in  Education  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Hanrard  Unirersity  B^timore,  Md. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  JANUABY,  1928 

A  fsiw  of  the  OQtstaadlnc  features  of  this  Series  are: 

1.  Emphasis  on  clear  thinking  before  oral  or  written  expression. 

S.  Adaptation  of  work  to  pupils  of  Tarying  abilitj  and  tTPo  of  mind. 

S.  Use  of  standards  of  accomplishment  developed  on  a  seientifle  basis. 

4.  Provision  for  self-help  bj  (1)  a  summary  by  which  pupils  may  cheek  their  work; 

(2)  a  composition  scale  by  which  they  may  measure  their  compositions;  and  (S) 
a  program  for  individual  progress  ia  form  study  and  correct  usage. 

Write  ns  if  70a  are  interested  in  this  new  series 


EVERYDAY  POODS 

By  JESSIE  W.  HARRIS,  UniTerilty  of  Tsimessss,  and  ELIZABETH  V.  LAOET, 
Ooraell  TTulverslty 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  make  food  study  a  science  comparable  to  the  other 
school  seieneea  The  unit  organization  makes  this  text  adaptable  for  use  in  the  8th,  9th 
or  lOtk  years.  _ 


PROBLEMS  OP  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY 

By  JOHN  T.  QREENAN  and  DR.  A.  B.  MEREDITH 
(Revised,  FaU  1927) 

This  popular  text  book  has  now  been  brought  up  to  date  in  the  presentation  of  real 
concrete  problems  of  vital  importance  in  the  life  of  the  pnpiL 


TEACHING  IN  THE  INTERMEDIATE  GRADES 

A  study  of  Ouzneula  and  Methods  of  Teaching  In  Oradss  Four,  Five  and  Six 
By  O.  E.  FREELAND,  R.  M.  ADAMS,  and  K  H.  HALL 

Teachers  will  find  this  book  renders  a  great  service  ia  that  it  provides  extendve 
and  detailed  snggestioas  for  teaching  in  that  part  of  the  school  system  which  has  been 
so  long  neglected. 

416  pages,  $2.15  net  postpaid 


Houghton  Mifflin  Company 

386  FOXTBTH  AVEKTJE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ntw  Jenejt  Repmenia^a: 

a  D.  THOMPSON  R  C.  LUTZ  E.  H.  FRANTZ 
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Free  to  Schools 


ROADSIDE  PLANTS 
AND  WELDS” 


A  Nature  Study  Chapter  from 
The  BOOK  of  KNOWLEDGE 


The  Departments  of  Plant  and  Animal 
Life  in  the  new  edition  of  The  Book  of 
Knowledge  explain  to  the  boys  and  girls 
the  great  wonders  of  nature  in  every 
comer  of  the  globe.  But  first  of  all,  by 
a  splendid  series  of  brief,  interesting  and 
beautifully  illustrated  chapters,  they 
make  the  children  acquainted  with  the 
everyday  marvels  of  life  right  at  home. 
The  chapter  on  Roadside  Plants  and 
Weeds”  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
use  in  Nature  Study  classes.  Many  wild 
flowers  of  the  countryside  are  here  de¬ 
scribed  and  pictured — flowers  boys  and 
girls  already  know.  The  children  are 
shown  how  to  classify  them,  how  to  watch 
them  as  they  grow  and  blossom  and 
spread  their  seeds  in  a  hundred  curious 
ways.  Specimens  may  be  gathered  and 
brought  into  the  classroom  for  study  and 
observation.  Such  familiar  plants  as  bur¬ 
dock,  dandelion,  thistle,  yarrow,  ragwort, 
daisy,  buttercup,  wild  morning  glory, 
butter-and-eggs,  wild  carrot  and  chick- 
weed,  com  flowers,  and  the  like  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  with  pictures  of  each. 

This  complete  illustrated  chapter  has 
been  reprinted  from  the  new  edition  of 
The  Book  of  Knowledge  and  will  gladly 
be  sent  free  of  charge  to  teachers  request¬ 
ing  it. 

j  THE  GROLIER  SOCIETY,  DeptillSoT^ 
I  2  West  45th  Street,  Kew  Tork.  N.  T.  I 

I  We  should  like  to  know  more  at  our  school  I 
I  about  your  new  and  reviaed  edition  of  The  { 
I  Book  of  KnowlodBO.  Please  send,  free  and  I 
I  without  obligation,  the  illustrated  reprint  j 
I  “Boadslde  Plants  and  Weeds,**  and  fnU  par-1 
I  ticulars  of  your  special  offer  to  schools.  I 

I  Name  . i 

I  Address  . I 

I  NCW  JKMSBV  aOUCATIONAk  RCVIKW  ia-a7  I 


The  18  Great  Departments 
With  15,000  Pictures 


Wonder 

Answers  to  the  children’s  questions 
Familiar  Things 

Visits  to  the  workshops  of  the  World 
The  Earth 

Land,  air,  sea  and  sky 
Animal  Life 

Animals,  birds,  fishes,  insects 
Plant  Life 

Flowers,  trees,  grass's,  fruits,  vegetables 
Our  Own  Life 

Our  bodies,  our  minds,  citizenship,  economies 
United  States 

Its  history,  government,  industries,  ideals 
All  Countries 

Foreign  lands  and  their  peoples 

Things  to  Make  and  Do 
Games  that  teach,  problems,  experiments, 
handicrafts 

Literature 

Great  writers  and  their  works 
The  Fine  Arts 

Painting,  sculpture,  architoeture  and  musie 

Men  and  Women 
Lives  of  famous  people 

Poetry 

Children’s  poems — a  remarkable  eoUection 
Stories 

Ilundreds  of  stories  children  love 
Golden  Deeds 
Famous  Books 
Alphabetical  Index 
School  Subject  Guide 


